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Of Interest to Music Lovers 


HE musical season now beginning is to be one of 

exceptional interest and activity. Many important 
works by eminent modern composers will be performed, 
and you will want to know what has been done by 
such men as STRAUSS, MacDOWELL, ELGAR, 
LOEFFLER, and what their characteristics and qualities 
are. 


“PHASES OF MODERN MUSIC” 


By Lawrence Gilman 


Music Critic of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ’’ 
will tell you what you want to know about these composers, 
as well as much else about WAGNER, VERDI, GRIEG, 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, MASCAGNI, THE OPERA OF 
TO-DAY, WOMEN IN MUSIC, and other topics of 
vital interest to music lovers. 
Price, $1.25 net. 
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day in the week. Practical hints on everything 
from engaging a maid to arranging and serving 
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You ought to get acquainted with them. 
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The Lovable Tales 


of Janey and Josey and Joe 


This very pretty book, which is uniform with Zhe 
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in this author’s original and most pleasant manner, 


16 full-page colored pictures by Mars and Squire. Cover 
design in colors. Square 8vo, cloth, $1.30 net 
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Capital little stories for children from three to seven 
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Squire, pictorial cover design in colors. Extra large 
type on durable paper. Square 8vo, cloth, $1.50 
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Three sumptuous volumes, each illus- 
trated with forty full-page drawings 
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COMMENT 


As we go to press, the outcome of the political and in- 
dustrial crisis through which Russia has been passing is 
definitely known. The paralysis of transportation and of 
urban industry by which that great country has been tem- 
porarily stricken has been, apparently, brought to an end 
by a substantial and indeed surprising concession on the part 
of the Czar to the popular demand for representative self- 
government. The concession, which is promulgated in a 
ukase signed on October 30, takes the form of the appointment 
of Count Wirre as Prime Minister and the announce ent 
of the outline of a Constitution, modelled in essential: on 
that of the German Empire, which, as we seareely need recall, 
is merely an enlarged edition of that devised some forty years 
ago by Bismarck for the North German Confederation. The 
fundamental privileges of freedom of conscience, freedom 
of the person from arbitrary arrest, freedom of speech and 
of the press, and of cooperation in private or public meetings 
are explicitly granted. Then, again, the state Douma, or 
national assembly--unlike the recently projected but now evi- 
dently abandoned body, which was to be merely consultative, 
and from any share in eleeting which all skilled mechanies 
and almost all professional men were excluded—is, like the 
Reichstag, to be based on universal suffrage, or on as close 
an approach thereto as is at the moment practicable, and is 
to be empowered to give or withhold consent to the levying 
of taxes and the dispesition thereof. Henceforth no law will 
be valid without the assembly’s sanction. It is not definitely 
stated in the text of the ukase whether the Russian Prime 
Minister end his colleagues will be accountable directly to 
the national assembly, or, like the German Chancellor and his 
coadjutors, to their imperial master alone. It is, of course, 
well known that the type of polity presented in the German 
Empire, and hitherto supposed to be preferred by the Czar 
and by Count Wirre himself, resembles less parliamentary 
government as it exists in England than the Presidential 
form of government exemplified in the United States. To- 
ward whichever type the new Russian régime may eventually 
be found to lean, it is settled that henceforth the Czar will 
no more assert the right to levy taxes and apply their pro- 
ceeds by his perscnal fiat than does the German Emperor 
or an American President. In a word, autocracy is dead in 
Russia. 

It remains to be seen whether Nicuotas II. will retain 
much more prestige and authority than are exercised 
by King Epwarp VII. It may be that for Russia a Con- 
stitution of the German pattern would be a convenient half- 
way house between absolutism on the one hand and, on the 
other, parliamentary government in the strict sense of the 
latter term, for which, perhaps, the Czar’s subjects are as 
vet searcely fitted, in view of the fact that more than four- 
fifths of them are uneducated peasants. That Russian revolu- 
tionists, who, evidently, are guided by men of remarkable 
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intellect, will gladly accept at this time so large an instal- 
ment of constitutional liberty as is conferred by the Czar’s 
ukase we can hardly doubt. The sincerity of the sovereign’s 
manifesto is attested by the fact that the concession of a 
national assembly, to be held presently and elected by a suf- 
frage which is to be very wide and eventually universal, is 
coupled with the abolition of all existing restrictions on free- 
dom of oral or printed speech and of public meeting, lest the 
wishes of the people as to the choice of their spokesmen 
should not be freely expressed. Such having been the 
auspicious outcome of the present upheaval in European 
Russia, we may with reason expect to witness the entrance 
of the Russian people on a majestic career of material and 
intellectual development; while for Count Wirrr, as the 
leader therein, is likely to be reserved an illustrious place in 
history. 





Russia is confronted by urgent economical as well as po- 
litical problems, and Count Wirt is at least as well qualified 
to solve the former as the latter. Until recently -he was 
supposed to be the Turcor rather than the Necker of con- 
temporary Russia. For, like Turcor, he seemed disposed to 
overcome fiscal and industrial exigencies with the aid of 
political economy alone and without disturbing the existing 
political system. Experience must have taught him, how- 
ever, as it taught Turcort, that there is nothing. stable in the 
volition of an autocrat, and that the assurance of permanence 
in office is indispensable to the thorough and fruitful execu- 
tion of even an economical programme. Count WITTE seems 
now convineed—-and possibly his visit to the United States 
helped to convince him—that under a Constitution like that 
of the German Empire or of the United States the ministers 
of the Chief Executive have better guarantees of permanence 
than they could possibly possess under a régime nominally 
absolutist and immutable, but really oscillating with every 
impulse of palace intrigue or personal caprice. There is 
reason, indeed, to surmise that, from the observations made 
by him at Portsmouth end elsewhere in this country, Count 
Witte may have learned a good deal besides the right method 
of extorting from the Japanese a peace on terms unexpectedly 
tavorable. 





It is understood that Secretary Tart’s visit to the Panama 
Canal strip is made for the purpose of enabling him to give 
the Fifty-ninth Congress, when it meets in December, some 
first-hand information concerning the way in which the 
$10,000,000 already appropriated for the interoceanic water- 
way—outside of the $40,000,000 paid to the French company 
and the $10,000,000 given by way of purchase-money to the 
Panama Republic—has been spent. There is no doubt that 
the money is almost all gone, and that the Canal Commission 
is preparing a report which will give all the details of ex- 
penditures up to October 1. The report will show that there 
was about $2,500,000 on hand at that date. Since then so 
much money has been expended on large contracts that the 
balance at the end of October will be only about $1,000,000, 
which, as the present cost of keeping up the work is ap- 
proximately $500,000 a month, will be wiped out by the end 
of the year. It is indispensable, therefore, that within the 
next sixty days some more money shall be got somehow, 
either by an issue of bonds or by a new appropriation. It is 
undeniable that the semiofficial statement, made public in 
Washington on October 28 by the secretary of the commis- 
sion, is unsatisfactory. Heretofore the criticisms of the delay 
in digging the canal have been met by representatives of the 
commission with the plea thet the local conditions had been 
such as to prevent going ahead rapidly. There were no docks 
at Panama or Colon, we were told, suitable for the work 
demanded when the commission took over the property three 
years ago, and the harbors had to be put in condition to 
receive the shipping which will have to be employed to carry 
the material to be used on the canal works. Assuming the 
sincerity of this plea, we should naturally expect to find that 
a large part of the $9,000,000 expended during the last three 
years has been applied to the improvement of docks and 
harbors. 


To our amazement, the items of expenditure set forth in 
the secretary’s report disclose only a charge of $1965 for 
“docks at Colon,” and another of $1354 for “harbor dredges.” 
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There is, to be sure, in the expenses of the Culebra division 
a charge of $2012 for “tools,” followed immediately by an- 
other of $11,242 for “ repairs of tools,” and another of $19,393 
for “contingent expenses.” It has hitherto been asserted, 
as we have said, that the difficulty of fitting the harbors to 
accommodate the needful shipping was the lack of dredging 
facilities. Yet the expense account furnished by the com- 
mission’s secretary reveals only the purchase of “ excavating 
and dredging materials” to the cost of $21,050, while on 
“repairs to excavating and dredging material” only $8319 
was spent. In view of these figures, it will be difficult for 
Secretary Tarr to convince Congress that any large part of 
the $10,000,000 expended has been applied to that improve- 
ment of docks and harbors which was pronounced indispensa- 
ble to the effective prosecution of work on the waterway. 

The financial statement made by the secretary of the 
Panama Canal Commission, to which we refer, covers the 
expenditures from June 28, 1902, when the $10,000,000 was 
appropriated by Congress, up to June 30, 1905. The amount 
spent during the three years was little more than $4,000,000. 
The largest item of expenditure was under the head of “ mate- 
rials, supplies, and equipment purchases.” No objection is 
likely to be made to that item, nor to the application of some 
$380,000 to the work of sanitation and the outlay for asylums 
and hospitals. The construction and repair of buildings cost 
$305,000, and about $155,000 was paid for some outstanding 
stock of the Panama Railway. Reasonable enough, too, seems 
the expenditure of $167,000 on machine-shops and $186,000 
on water-works and sewers. What will astonish most people 
is that, out of the total disbursement of more than $4,000,000 
up to June 30 of this year, less than $695,000, or about seven- 
teen per cent., was charged to “canal construction.” If any 
such ratio is to be maintained throughout the building of the 
canal, it is obvious that the aggregate cost of the work has 
been grossly underrated. Surprising for another reason is 
the item of more than $581,000 for salaries drawn by men 
not engaged in supervising “ excavation.” Of this sum about 
$14,000 went to special commissioners, appointed to help 
regular commissioners to make up their minds, and $5783 
to the office of the committee on engineering. The rest of 
the huge disbursement for “salaries” was divided among 
the Department of Administration, which got about $125,000; 
the Department of Government and Sanitation, $67,000— 
sanitation has already figured under another head; and the 
Department of Construction and Engineering, $231,000. On 
the other hand, the officials in charge of the men who did 
the digging—-that is to say, the main work for which the 
$10,000,000 was appropriated—received only $202,000. Per- 
haps that is as much as they deserve, when we find that in the 
Colon division the item for “excavation” is less than $9000, 
and in the Chagres division less than $107, while in the 
Gamboa division the outlay for excavation was nil. 





We add that since June 30, when the figures of the 
preliminary report end, $1,300,000 has been spent for two 
steamers, which were immediately leased to the Panama 
Railway Company, and that during the last two months 
ihe expenditures on the Isthmus have increased at an enor- 
mous rate. Not until next June is there any expectation 
that the letting of contracts will stop and the running cost 
be diminished. Just before leaving Washington for the Isth- 
mus, Secretary Tart endeavored to explain away some of the 
above figures. When we leased the canal strip, he said, it 
was in a terribly unsanitary condition, and the first thing 
tc do was to make it sanitary. Then it was essential that 
everything in the way of plant and equipment should: be in 
readiness before a large force of men was sent down there 
to shovel dirt. Asked to account for the insignificance of 
the charges for excavation, the Secretary admitted that there 
nad been as yet no attempt to dig on a large scale. What had 
been done had been merely in the way of experimentation. As 
soon as the plan of the canal should be definitely fixed upon— 
whether lock or sea-level—and the remainder of the needed 
equipment should have been purchased and delivered, the 
work of excavation will be begun in earnest. Meanwhile, 
as we have said, the $10,000,000 will have been used up. 

We discuss elsewhere the recent signs of party confusion 
and reconstruction, including conspicuously the rally of the 
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Southern Democracy to Mr. Roosevett. We should not over- 
look, however, some of the striking incidents and _ utter- 
ances that marked the latter part of the President’s truly 
triumphal tour, which, after leading him through Alabama 
and Arkansas, culminated on Friday, October 27, in New 
Orleans. It was in Montgomery, which, on his return from 
Mobile, he reached about noon of October 23, that Mr. Roosr- 
vELT had something interesting to say about the Panama 
Canal. After recognizing that, as a matter of public policy, 
whatever helps part of the Union must help the whole, and de- 
elaring that he had tried to bring about the construction 
of the interoceanie waterway in the interest of all the Amer- 
ican people, he pointed out, nevertheless, that if there be any 
one section that will especially profit by it, that section com- 
prehends the Gulf States. He promised his auditors that 
the canal should be completed within a relatively short time, 
and warned them not to be misled by interested clamor. 
Reminding them that the cleavage of the Isthmus had been 
for decades opposed successfully by the transcontinental rail- 
ways, which did not desire its competition, he said that from 
certain indications in the daily papers he believed those forces 
still to be active, and determined to put off the completion 
of the work for some ten or fifteen years longer. The weapon 
on which they would chiefly rely would be, he predicted, 
the imputation of incompetence and wastefulness to the Canal 
Commission. He was confident, however, that misrepresenta- 
tion would be futile. Uncle Sam, the President told the 
Alabamians, had started to dig the canal, and it would be 
dug, and soon. We have begun, he said, by solving the 
preliminary problem of sanitation, and ean now exhibit a 
eleaner bill of mortality on the Isthmus than has ever been 
seen there before. We are now ready to go ahead, and are 
waiting only for the decision of experts as to whether a sea- 
level canal or a canal with locks should be preferred. 


In Birmingham, called the Pittsburg of the South, 
the President faced, on October 24, an audience of 30,000 
people, and in his speech directed attention to the productive 
progress made in Alabama during the last quarter of a 
century—a progress that would have been impossible in any 
other age or in any other country. During that period the 
agriculture of the State had gone upward by leaps and 
bounds, but even more marvellous had been its mechanical 
and industrial advance. Alabamians are so fortunate as to 
possess within their territory, in close proximity, coal and 
iron in great abundance and of excellent quality, the two 
basic elements of modern industrialism, and they also possess 
a wealth of water-power which even yet has been but partial- 
ly turned to account. Given such exceptional natural re- 
sources and the right type of man to use them, the amazing 
yesult might have been foreseen. 


It was in the eourse of the same day (October 24) that 
Mr. Roosevett paid a visit to the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, where he was received by Principal 
Booker T. Wasuincron and members of the board of trustees 
and faculty. If any persens expected that by what he would 
say to the colored people on this occasion the President would 
in any degree impair the hold which he had gained on the 
white citizens of the South, they were disappointed. Mr. 
Roosevett took back not a word of anything previously ut- 
tered by him anywhere or at any time, but all who heard him, 
or who afterward read what he had uttered, were convinced 
that he is a big enough man to he just and helpful to all the 
elements of our composite population. He began by pro- 
claiming it the part of wisdom for all who wished the pros- 
perity of the South to help the negro to become in the highest 
degree useful to himself, and, therefore, to the community 
in which he lived. The South has always depended and 
depends to-day chiefly upon her native population for her 
supply of labor... But, owing to the recent tremendous increase 
of her industrial operations, there is now a great and growing 
searcity of common labor as well as of skilled labor. It has, 
therefore, become for the South a matter of imperative im- 
portance to train every ‘man to be of the utmost service by 
developing his intelligence. his skill, and his capacity. Hence 
the work of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 
is of the highest practical moment to both the white man 
and the black man, and deserves the hearty support of both 
races alike in the South and in the North. Mr. Roosevett 






















admitted that the training of men and women in the three 
fundamental directions of agriculture, mechanics, and house- 
hold duties does not embrace all that the negro or any other 
race needs, but he insisied that it does cover to a very large 
extent the field in which the negro can at present do most 
for himself and be most useful to his white neighbors. 


He went on to tell his auditors that, viewed from any 
angle, ignorance is the costliest crop that can be raised in 
any part of the Union; and that every dollar put into the 
education of either white man or black man, in head, in hand, 
or in heart, would yield rich dividends to the whole com- 
munity. Yet, while, he added, from the economic view-point, 
it is of the utmost consequence to all Southern citizens that 
institutions such as that at Tuskegee should be successful, 
ihere are cther and higher reasons that entitle them to our 
support. In the interest of humanity, of justice, and of self- 
protection, every white man in America, no matter where he 
lives, should try to help the negro to help himself. It is not 
only the duty of the white man, but it is to his interest, to 
see that the negro is protected in property, in life, and in all 
his legal rights. To all his hearers, white and black, the 
President drove home the truth that every time a law is 
broken every individual in the eommunity has the moral 
tone of his life lowered. Recognizing that lawlessness in the 
United States is not confined to any one section, and that 
lynching is not confined to any one locality, Mr. RoosEvELT 
declared that no body of citizens have deserved better of the 
entire American people than have the public men, the news- 
paper writers, the clergymen, and the countless thousands of 
high-minded individuals who have done heroic work in the 
South by arousing public opinion against lawlessness in all 
its forms, and especially against lynching. He expressed the 
devout hope that their example would count in the North 
as well as in the South, for he acknowledged, as we have said, 
that there are just as great evils to:be warred against in one 
region of our country as in another, though they may not be 
in all places the same evils. All honor is due, he concluded, 
to the white men of Tuskegee and to the white men of Ala- 
bama in general for helping the colored man to help himself. 
The typical white man of the South has never yet been known 
to ask, “ Am J my brother’s keeper ?” 


That the President meant precisely what he said was shown 
on October 25 at Little Rock by the stern and unflinching 
way in which he rebuked Governor JEFFERSON Davis, who, 
in a speech of introduction, had seen fit to insert an apology 
for lynching. When Mr. Roosrvett rose to acknowledge the 
tremendous cheers with which he was greeted, he turned sud- 
denly toward the Governor, and told him, with arms upraised, 
that he, for his part, was fortunate enough to be Chief 
Magistrate of a vast commonwealth, in which he did not have 
to praise one State by running down any other State. He 
added that he had never said in any State or in any section 
what he would not have said in any other State or in any 
other section. Arkansas was, he gladly acknowledged, as its 
Governor had proclaimed it, a great and mighty State. But, 
continued the President, the New England States, the Mid- 
dle, the Western, and the Southern States were all good and 
zreat communities, and he was for them all. Later in his 
speech Mr. Roosrvett turned again upon the Governor and 
reminded him that he had spoken of a heinous crime that is 
often heinously avenged. The President denounced as the 
worst enemy of the negro race the negro criminal and, above 
all, the negro criminal of the particular type referred to; 
for such a negro has not only wrought an unspeakably heinous 
and infamous crime against the victim, but he has committed 
a heinous crime against the people of his own color, and 
every colored man who wishes the uplifting of his race owes 
it as his first duty to himself and to his race to hunt down 
that criminal with all his soul and strength. Passing to the 
white: man’s point of view, Mr. Roosevett declared with 
equal sternness, which evoked tremendous applause, that to 
avenge one heinous crime by another is to reduce the man 
committing a wicked act of vengeance to the bestial level 
of the man who perpetrated the bestial crime. Above all 
other men, Mr. Rooskvett told the Governor, those who are 
the official spokesmen and cxecutors of the law owe it to their 
people and to the cause of civilization and humanity to do 
everything in their power, officially and unofficially, directly 
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and indirectly, to free the United States from the reproach 
and menace of lynch law. These were righteous words, boldly 
uttered, without the faintest regard to their possible effect 
upon the speaker’s political influence. Even from the view- 
point of expediency, however, the President made no mistake 
in trusting to the manhood of a Southern audience. His 
hearers cheered Mr. Roosevett as ifs he were a prophet in 
Israel, and Governor Davis must have bitterly deplored his 
ill-conceived and ill-timed appeal to racial prejudice. 


It was at New Orleans on Thursday, October 26, that the 
most remarkable tour ever made by any President in any 
section of the republic came to an end. There seems to be 
no doubt that “ RoosEveLT day” was the greatest day ever 
known in the history of the Louisiana capital. For the un- 
paralleled demonstration in honor of the Federal Chief Magis- 
trate there were several reasons. In the first place, New 
Orleans, as the largest city in the South and as one of the 
most cosmopolitan cities in the United States, is predisposed 
to share Mr. RoosEvEut’s conviction that the time has come 
for this country to play the part of a great nation on the 
stage of the world. In the second place, New Orleans is, of 
all our South Atlantic or Gulf cities, the one that reasonably 
may expect most signally to benefit by the completion of the 
Panama Canal and by the resultant stimulus imparted to 
our commercial intercourse with Central America. In the 
third place, the people of New Orleans feel themselves under 
deep specific obligations to the President for his quick, sym- 
pathetic, and effective response to their appeal for Federal 
aid in the task of stamping out yellow fever. They not un- 
naturally look upon themselves as in a peculiar sense his 
wards, the grateful beneficiaries of his tutelary care. Nor 
can they be altogether blamed if in their hearts they contrast 
the boldness with which he brushed aside the earnest warnings 
against his personal exposure to infection with the rigorous 
and harsh enforcement of quarantine against them by their 
Southern neighbors. Not only has the President proved him- 
self a friend to them in need, but he has shown that, with him, 
personal risk weighs as a feather in the balance against the 
wish to gain their liking and esteem. That is why the vast 
assemblage. computed at 400,000, weleomed Mr. Roosevert 
not only as the Chief Magistrate of the republic, but as the 
savior of New Orleans. That idea was evidently dominant 
in their hearts and in their acclamations, and it was recog- 
nized by the President throughout the strenuous day, in the 
course of which he delivered no fewer than six considerable 
speeches, besides half a dozen short addresses along the line 
of the parade. How wide and impartial was the scope of his 
utterances will be appreciated when we note that one of his 
speeches was made to negroes, another to Confederate veterans, 
and a third to Union veterans. That he did not break down 
long before the day was over bears witness to the vigor of his 
constitution. As long as he lives THropoRE RoosEvELT is cer- 
tain to be thrilled by the recollection of the hours when in 
the great city of the South men, women, and children hailed 
him as the moral conqueror of New Orleans. 


Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 
But he’ll remember, with advantages, 

What scenes he saw that day. 
Our early forecast of election chances in New York, made 
a fortnight ago, called for the success of the entire Demo- 
cratic ticket and the defeat of Mr. Jerome. It closed with the 
words: “This diagnosis (as to JrroME) may be wrong. We 
hope it is. We fear it is not.” Undoubtedly the develop- 
ments of the last fortnight have been favorable to the hope 
thus expressed. The betting at this writing is two to one on 
JEROME, and from two to one to three to one on McCre.uan. 
The possibility of Mr. Hrarst’s election is much discussed. 
He shows up well in a multitude of straw votes, and if straw 
votes determined the election he might be our next Mayor. 
But the betting is a safer guide as to his chances than the 
straw votes. Mr. Ossorne has run badly and has not been 
able to help his case by his own efforts as a speaker. Mr. 
Ivins has been exceeding active in the canvass, and has given 
and experienced much entertainment. His votes will be worth 
counting. So will Mr. Hearst’s. It has been one of the 
most extraordinary municipal campaigns New York has ever 
seen, and has seemed to disclose a temper in the voters that 
is without precedent in its disregard for party ties and im- 
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patience with party bosses. Whether the results of the voting 
substantiate this appearance will be known by the time these 
lines are read. 


When the Republicans were casting about for a candidate 
for Mayor, did anybody, think of the Hon. Witu1am WituraMs ? 
Mr. WitutaMs made an admirable record as Immigration 
Commissioner, and has an assortment of sturdy qualities that 
would handsomely become a Mayor of New York. No boss 
would nominate him if he could help it, but Mr. Ivins was 
not the first choice of any boss. Mr. WILLIAMS is a proper 
man to keep in the public service. 


The resignation, on October 31, of M. Pospteponostzerr, 
procurator of the (Russian) Holy Synod, is highly significant 
of the seriousness with which the Czar’s concessions are taken 
by men best qualified to judge of their character and prospec- 
tive effect. M. Posteponosrznrr has been a more potent and 
effectual reactionary influence than any other one man in 
Russia. He is now seventy-eight years old, and it was re- 
ported three years ago that he was about to resign because 
of his advanced age, but there has been no time since then 
when such a man as he could let go. He has been all his life 
a convinced and inflexible believer in autocracy, and a remorse- 
less opponent of all changes in the form of the Russian gov- 
ernment and the creed and practice of the Russian Church. 
He believes in authority and in the amalgamation of church 
and state. He disbelieves intensely in democracy, a free 
press, the electoral system, and all the apparatus that we 
associate with governmental progress. He is a highly con- 
scientious person, absolutely settled in his convictions, and 
devoted to the maintenance of the system he believes in. 
Through his influence with the present Czar and with his 
father he has been able to block at least two promising 
schemes (in 1881 and in 1902) to give the Russian people 
a qualified representation in the government. For this vener- 
able stalwart to resign the office in which he has ruled for 
twenty-five years means that the old order in Russia is done 
and that its upholders recognize that they are beaten. 


At any rate Mr. Wititam M. Ivins has had a run for his 
money. He has said some good things and undoubtedly he 
has enjoyed them. “T see,” he said, on October 31, “that 
Police-Commissioner McApvo has suppressed ‘ Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession.” I commend him for it. Let him now take an- 
other step forward and suppress Mr. Murpuy’s profession.” 
Well said, and joyously, but it prescribes a hard job. Mr. 
Murpuy’s prefession is as old as Mrs. Warren’s, and even 
more troublesome. 

Tt is well known that in the United States navy all officers, 
staff and line, are retired at the age of sixty-two years. No- 
body desires to see this law repealed, although some admirals 
may have years of usefulness before them after they have 
reached the age limit. In order, however, to increase the 
efficiency of the navy it is important that the system of pro- 
motion should be so modified as to lengthen the period during 
which a rear-admiral may render service as the commander 
of a squadron or fleet. At present promotion is so slow that 
a captain may not become a rear-admiral until a short time 
before his attainment of the age limit places him on the 
retired list. It is, of course, a difficult problem, that of so 
regulating promotion from one grade to another as to effect 
the best practicable compromise between the necessity of 
physical vigor in the command -and flag ranks and the equal 
necessity of acquiring thorough professional knowledge and 
wide professional experience before reaching those ranks. In 
a project which has been laid before the Naval Institute and 
which may be submitted to Congress, Commander Joun Hoop 
has striven to solve the problem in the following way. He 
would have Congress provide that no officer above the age of 
sixty be promoted to the rank of rear-admiral; none above 
fifty-five to the rank of captain; nor any above fifty to that 
of commander. Even at sixty, however, a rear-admiral would 
have but two years to serve, and, consequently, Commander 
Hoop proposes that the ages prescribed for admission to the 
three grades just mentioned shall be reduced annually by one 
year, until the limits of fifty-five for admiral, fifty for cap- 
tain, and forty-five for commander shall be reached, after 
which these grade ages should remain immutable. It is ob- 
vious that in 1910, were this system of promotion adopted, a 
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rear-admiral, having attained his grade at fifty-five, would 
have seven years to serve on the active list. Even fifty-five 
seems somewhat late for a naval ofticer to begin rendering 
his country the highest service of which he is capable, that, 
namely, of directing the operations of a squadron or fleet. 
Ropney was only forty when he became a rear-admiral. Net- 
soN was but forty at the battle of the Nile, and only forty- 
seven at Trafalgar. 


With regard to the bestowal of rate-making powers in 
certain contingencies on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and the creation of a court of interstate commerce,— 
the innovations proposed by the Escu-Townsenp bill—we are 
now told that leading Senators who are opposed to the railroad 
legislation advocated by Mr. Roosevetr in his last message, 
and again urged in his speech at Chauitauqua, are elaborating 
a measure designed to solve the rate controversy without 
giving to the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to 
fix rates. I+ is expected that their bill will be submitted to 
the Senate as the majority report of the Committee of Inter- 
state Commerce. The Senators are sufficiently optimistic, 
we are informed, to hope that the President may be induced to 
give his endorsement to their measure, in which event there 
would probably be no protracted fight on rates during the first 
regular session of the Fifty-ninth Congress. Their bill is 
based on the assumption that the existing railroad rates are 
not unreasonable. To this conclusion they are led, they say, 
by the outcome of the investigation undertaken last spring by 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. They admit, 
on the other hand, that shippers have reason to complain of 
the delays experienced in court proceedings. They do not 
deem a new court needful, however, to obviate such delays, 
but assert that the desired end can be reached by providing 
for much greater expedition in the trial of interstate com- 
merce cases by the existing tribunals. They also profess them- 
selves willing to provide a statute for dealing with vicious 
discrimination in a much more stringent fashion than is now 
attainable. 


The one entirely satisfying thing in the New York 
city campaign just closed is not so much the result, 
which, of course, is all right, but the fact that so many 
people woke up and took an active interest in the vague 
thing we call liberty. 


The course of French justice with Mr. Exuiorr Fincu 
Sueparp, of New York, will be followed with attention by 
a considerable fragment of American society. Mr. SHEPARD, 
whose name easily identifies him as his father’s son and the 
grandson of WituiAm HI. Vannrrpirt, had the misfortune, 
while exercising an automobile last April at Stouen, France, 
to run over and kill a twelve-year-old girl. It made a case 
for the Ninth Correctional Tribune of the Seine, which, on 
October 26, sentenced Mr. Suerarp to three months’ imprison- 
ment and a tine of $120, and to pay $4000 damages to the 
child’s parents. The damages, it seems, fall upon an in- 
surance company, which is disposed to accept its loss without 
appeal, but the newspaper reports say that Mr. Sueparp and 
his counsel thought the sentence of fine and imprisonment 
unduly severe, and intend to appeal from it. The court 
seems to have made an example of Mr. Sueparp. Counsel 
for the prosecution declared that American millionaires had 
the habit of coming to France and running over peasants 
like chickens, and that an example was needed. Counsel 
for the defence maintained that Mr. SHeparp ought not to 
be made a victim of a number of accidents preceding the one 
in which he figured. The judge held that Mr. Snrparp’s 
automobile had exceeded the regulation speed limit. However 
the matter turns out, Mr. Smeparn’s uncomfortable predica- 
ment is a suitable object for meditation by all automobilists. 
With a hen or with a dog chances may be taken, though it is 
the part of prudence to let live objects live. But with a 
child take no chances. Consider that the child owns the road. 
Remember that it is heedless, that its judgment is bad, that 
it is subject to panic, that it is impossible to predict which 
way it will turn if suddenly frightened. No purpose or as- 
piration of a motorist weighs anything against his obligation 
to get past children in the road without running over them. 
Children will be run over by automobiles. It cannot be 
helped, but it can be minimized, and due discouragement by 
courts will help to minimize it. 























Party Disintegration, and the South’s Rally 
to Roosevelt 


EvEN before the recent impressive demonstration of a revolu- 
tionary change in the attitude of the South toward Mr. ROOSEVELT, 
there had been in other sections of the country many striking 
indications of a disposition on the part of the American people to 
ignore traditional party affiliations and to reorganize themselves 
on new lines and fresh issues. Evidently a party name has ceased 
to exercise a spell, and party loyalty is no longer a fetich. The 
old organizations are fast losing cohesion and the old power of 
control. Men are beginning to fix their eves exclusively upon the 
personal worth of candidates and the intrinsic desirability of pro- 
grammes, without regard to the party seal that may be affixed 
thereto. We are now witnessing, in short, the same process of 
party disintegration which began on March 4, 1801, when THoMAS 
JEFFERSON uttered what was rather an unerring prediction than a 
statement of actual fact, by declaring that “ we are all Federalists; 
we are all Republicans.” That prophecy came near fulfillment 
four years later, when JEFFERSON got 162 electoral votes against 
14 cast for his opponent, and was almost literally fulfilled at the 
Presidential election of 1820, when JAMES MONROE received every 
electoral vote but one. 

From Wisconsin to Massachusetts and from New York to 
Louisiana the signs of party disruption and reorganization are 
unmistakable. In Wisconsin, the followers of Governor LA Fot- 
LETTE have, in respect of political principles, aims, and sentiments, 
much more in common with Rooseveltism, and even with the 
Bryanite wing of the Democracy, than they have with the so- 
called “ regular” Republican organization in that State. In Mis- 
souri, the sincere and resolute upholders of Governor FoLk have 
definitely broken with most of the old politicians who have been 
accustomed to control the Democratic and Republican machinery. 
In Ohio so completely are the respective positions of the two 
principal parties reversed with reference to an important issue 
that the Prohibitionists are zealously supporting the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, while the liquor interest is enlisted on 
behalf of his Republican opponent. Secretary Tart, who jour- 
neyed to Akron for the ostensible purpose of advocating the re- 
election of Governor HERRICK, went out of his way to denounce 
the Cox machine in Cincinnati, but for whose aid Herrick would 
have not the slightest chance of carrying that city. In Cleveland, 
as well as in Chicago, the champions of the municipal ownership 
of public utilities have succeeded in electing a mayor, because they 
have made formidable inroads on both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic organizations. In Philadelphia more Republicans than 
Democrats have taken part in the tremendous uprising against the 
Republican machine, and a tendency to a like obliteration of old 
party lines is observable throughout the Keystone Commonwealth. 

In the city of New York the supporters of JEROME pay no atten- 
tion to party nominations for the office of District Attorney, and the 
HEARST movement has drawn almost as heavily from the Republi- 
can as from the Democratic rank and file. In Massachusetts, as 
the election of Governor DouGtas last year demonstrated, there 
are tens of thousands of Republicans with whom a longing for 
tariff revision is stronger than the feeling of loyalty to the nominee 
of a Republican convention. In Maryland, United States Senator 
RAYNER, a Democrat, is fighting side by side with Secretary Bona- 
PARTE, a Republican, to defeat the Poz amendment. Everywhere 
party fealty is weakened: everywhere the individual citizen is ex- 
hibiting a willingness to repudiate former political associations, 
and to vote in pursuance of his personal convictions and predilec- 
tions. 

All other proofs, however, of the widespread and growing laxity 
of party ties have been eclipsed by the unexampled enthusiasm 
with which Mr. Roosrvett has been greeted in his recent tour 
through eight Southern States, every one of which last November 
gave its electoral votes to his opponent. We do but record the 
simple truth when we say that no such fervid reception could have 
been hoped for by ex-Judge PARKER, or even by WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 
though the latter in two Presidential campaigns upbore the stand- 
ard of the national Democracy. We may go further, and avow a 

doubt whether ANDREW JACKSON himself was ever,.in his palmiest 
days, acclaimed with such ardor and devotion by his fellow 
Southerners. Certainly no statesman born north of Tennessee, not 
even Henry Cray, ever evoked such an outburst of confidence and 
alfeetion on the part of the Southern people. A newspaper corre- 
spondent who accompanied the Presidential party bears witness 
that intense but respectful eagerness to see and hear Mr. Roosr- 
VELT characterized all the enormous crowds collected at the suc- 
cessive stopping-places during the tour. Every one of these crowds 
included a large number of women, who had come from the coun- 
iry districts, or from the mountains of North Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama. The same correspondent testifies that those who 
had attended the late President McKINLEY and President Roosr- 
VELT on preceding journeys through various sections of the Re- 
public were amazed during the recent tour at the whirlwind 
character of the receptions accorded to the Chief Executive. The 
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fact is recalled that Southern crowds have sometimes been much 
less demonstrative than those brought together in the West, or 
even in the East; but this time there was a spontaneity, a volume, 
and an intensity in the outbursts of applause which showed that 
the whole South had been roused to display a frenzied enthusiasm 
commensurate with the recent commercial and industrial develop- 
ment of that part of the country. 

According to the same correspondent, the truth was at the same 
time driven home to the President’s consciousness that a good deal 
of this new and fervent spirit was distinctly a tribute to his own 
personality and to his achievements in statecraft during the ‘ast 
twelvemonth. We are told that leading men in Southern cities 
were continually explaining that the public demonstrations in 
honor of Mr. ROOSEVELT were not to be construed as mere courtesy 
to a distinguished visitor, but were thoroughly sincere. The 
declaration so frequently made to the President’s face by the citi- 
zens, who introduced him to Southern audiences, that, in their 
judgment, Mr. RoosEVELT was the greatest man and the greatest 
statesman in the world to-day, was avowed to be the earnest con- 
viction of the great masses of the people of the South. It is 
significant of the tremendous change in the Southern attitude 
toward the present Chief Magistrate that when he passed through 
Memphis on his way to New Orleans, although he was_ not 
officially visiting the Tennessee city, he was greeted with as up- 
roarious a demonstration as had ever there taken place in honor of 
a President, although when Mr. Roosevett last visited Memphis 
he was hissed by a crowd at a street corner. 

Since the President’s Southern tour was ended, a number of the 
South’s spokesmen in Congress have, in reply to inquiries ad- 
dressed to them by an influential newspaper, announced a deter- 
mination to support the President’s policies, as it will be remem- 
bered many of them did in the matter of Cuban reciprocity and in 
the matter of the purchase of the canal strip and franchise from 
the Panama Republic. Hon. Joun Snare WILLIAMS, of Missis- 
sippi, who, it is now certain, will again be the leader of the Demo- 
cratic minority in the House of Representatives, has declared him- 
self willing and eager to uphold Mr. Roosevett’s railway-rate- 
making programme, which, it is believed, will follow closely the 
lines of the Escu-Townsenp bill. It was reported the other day 
that Hon. Josern E. Cannon, of Illinois, who, we may take for 
granted, will be Speaker of the Fifty-ninth Congress, and to whose 
zealous cooperation the swift passage of the Escu-TowNnseEnp bill 
thréugh the House was largely due, had decided to withhold his 
assistance from a similar measure this winter. Since the report 
was brought to his attention, he has denied it in the plainest and 
most peremptory terms. We may assume, thtrefore, that what- 
ever rate-making legislation may be desired by the President will 
be carried quickly through the Lower House with a close approach 
to unanimity. It is equally probable that in the upper chamber 
it will meet with hearty approval on the part of many Southern 
Senators, although Hon. Joun T. Morcan, of Alabama, and, prob- 
ably also, Hon. ArtHUR P. GorRMAN, of Maryland, will oppose it. 
With the help of at least half the Democratic Senators, the Presi- 
dent’s friends on the Republican side of the Senate will perhaps be 
able to pass the bill which embodies his convictions. 

It is, when we think of it, an amazing achievement that Mr. 
ROOSEVELT should have won over a majority of the South’s spokes- 
men in the Federal legislature without impairing in the slightest 
degree his popularity in the Eastern, Northern, and Western States. 
As we have said, we should have to go back more than eighty years 
in American history to find a parallel to this performance, 
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Russia’s Agrarian Problem 


Tue London Times recently gave more than a page to an 
authorized translation of Count Leo Torsro1’s latest tract, en- 
titled “ The Great, Iniquity,” in which he denounces the existing 
jiand system under which the rural population of Russia is sub- 
jected to dreadful suffering through the pressure of constantly in- 
creasing numbers on means of subsistence which originally were 
inadequate. It is unlikely that political economists in Western 
Europe or the United States will approve of the particular remedy 
which Totstot proposes, to wit: a sweeping application of the 
theories of Henry GrorGE; but the magnitude of the existing 
evil and the urgent necessity of removing or allaying it are recog- 
nized by all intelligent Russians, and constitute one of the gravest 
problems with which their national assembly, when they come to 
have one, will have to deal. 

To appreciate the desperation to which the peasantry have been 
reduced in many parts of Russia it is needful to keep in view the 
conditions under which, in 1861, the abolition of serfdom was 
carried out. The edict of ALEXANDER II. freed at a stroke some 
twenty millions of male serfs, together with their families, about 
half of whom had previously belonged to private landowners, 
while the other half had been attached to the crown domains. 
There used to be current in this country a notion that the Czar- 
Liberator not only emancipated tiie serfs, but also gave them lands 
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on which to live. As a matter of fact, the lands were not given, 
but sold; and what a majority of the Russian people are now 
suffering from is, first, the insufliciency of the allotments, and, 
secondly, the severity of the terms of purchase. By the law of 

1861 the former dvororyie, or domestic serfs attached to the per- 
sonal service of their masters, were merely set free, receiving not 
a copeck; the whole of them went to distend the town proletariat. 
To the peasants proper, as individuals, were granted their houses 
and adjacent orchards, but the allotments of arable lands, by the 
tillage of which they were to live, were made, not in severalty, 
but to the mir, or rural commune, of which they were members, 
and which was held collectively responsible for the payment of 
taxes, and of the purchase money for the allotments. 

The size of the allotments was determined by a maximum and a 
minimum, which latter, however, could be still further reduced 
if the amount of land remaining in the landlord’s hands was less 
than one-half of what it was proposed to sell to the former serfs. 
For these allotments the peasants had to pay, either by personal 
labor (twenty to forty days for men, and fifteen’ to thirty days 
for women, in every year) or by a fixed rent (obrok), which 
varied from eight to twelve roubles a year per allotment. As 
long as these relations subsisted the peasants were considered as 
“temporarily obliged,” but the allotments could be redeemed with 
the help of the crown, and then the peasants were freed from 
all obligations to the landlord. Of this privilege almost all the 
former serfs have availed themselves. The crown paid the land- 
lords in securities, representing the capitalized obrok, or fixed rent, 
and the peasants had to reimburse the crown by paying for forty- 
nine years six per cent. on the capital advanced; this payment 
amounted to from nine to twelve roubles annually per allot- 
ment. It is to be noted that the redemption money was not 
calculated on the market value of the allotment, but was con- 
sidered partly as a compensation for the loss of the compulsory 
labor of the serfs, so that throughout the greater part of Russia 
the price exacted from the peasants was, and still remains, much 
higher than the land could be sold for in the open market. Nor 
is the fact that they were forced to pay for their land more 
than it was worth the only grievance of which the peasants com- 
plain. Taking advantage of the maximum and minimum law, 
many proprietors cut away large parts of the allotments occupied 
by the peasants under serfdom, and precisely the parts which the 
peasants were most in need of, namely, pasture-lands around their 
houses, and forests. ‘These they have been forced to lease from 
the landlord at any price he might choose to ask. 

At the time when Prince KroporkK1n, who is our authority, set 
forth the facts just cited, the condition of the peasants was al- 
ready deplorable, but it has been greatly exaggerated during the 
years that have since elapsed. Even then, in many of the central 
governments, the peasants had rye -bread to eat for only 200 
days per year, and often for only 180 or 100 days. A quarter 
of them had received allotments of less than three acres per 
male, and one-half of them less than from eight to twelve acres, 
although the normal size of an allotment necessary for the sub- 
sistence of a family under the three-field system is computed at 
from twenty-eight to forty-two acres. To eke out a living, land 
had-to be leased from the landlord at exorbitant prices. Under 
the circumstances it is easy to see how hard it would be for a 
village commune to meet the annual interest payable on the re- 
demption money advanced by the crown. This is not by any 
means the only burden which the mujiks have to bear, however. 
The taxes for recruiting purposes, for the Church, the roads, and 
the local administration are levied chiefly from peasants. How, then, 
could it be surprising that even some time ago it was observed 
that the arrears were increasing every year, that one-fifth of the 
agriculturists had totally abandoned their dwellings, and that 
cattle were disappearing? Every twelvemonth more than halt the 
adult males—in some districts three-fourths of the men and 
one-third of the women—were reported to have left their homes 
temporarily, and to be wandering all over Russia in search of 
labor. 

Such was the state of things some time ago, when the rural 
population of Russia was smaller by many millions than it is 
to-day, and when, consequently, the pressure on the means of 
subsistence was incomparably less. No wonder that Toxstor is 
appalled by the destitution and misery of which he is now a wit- 
ness, and that, in his horror, he describes it as “the great 
iniquity.” 





Governor Folk in Philadelphia 


Ir was a tremendous demonstration of respect and esteem which, 
on October 16, was evoked in Philadelphia by Governor Fork, of 
Missouri, and seldom have been heard more stirring and con- 
vincing appeals for honest government than were uttered by him 
at a luncheon in the Union League Club and at a mass-meeting 
in the Academy of Music. 

Governor Fork told his auditors that when prosecutions were 
begun in St. Louis members of the House of Delegates took ex- 
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ception to being indicted, on the ground that bribery had been 
going on so long that they should have received notice to quit. 
They argued that, as members of the House of Delegates had 
been taking bribes from time immemorial, they had acquired a 
vested right to do so, just as much right, one of them said, as 
a merchant has to sell his dry-goods.. It is the truth that four 
years ago bribery was a common and accepted thing all over the 
land. Men gave bribes ‘and thought nothing of it. Men took 
bribes and boasted of the fact. Legislative halls were made dens 
of thieves, and the public conscience was everywhere asleep. Then 
shocking disclosures on disclosures came, until the people at last 
awakened to the realization of the truth that they can get any- 
where just as good a government as they want to make it, or 
just as bad as they permit it to become. They began to realize 
that government by bribery is in no sense a government of, for, and 
by the people, but a government of, for, and by a few, possessed of 
sufficient wealth to purchase official favors. They began to realize 
that while other offences may violate a single law, bribery strikes 
at the foundation of all Jaw. The murderer only takes one life 
unlawfully, whereas the corrupt official and the man that bribes 
him aim at the assassination of the commonwealth itself. 

To the common plea that loyal Republicans or loyal Democrats 
ought not to uphold prosecutions that may weaken their party or- 
ganization, Governor Fotk declared that any man who would put 
the ‘success of his party above the welfare of his city or his State 
is a traitor to his city and his State. No party, he continued, 
has the right to demand of any man that he be untrue to the best 
interests of his city, and if a party cannot ask for support on 
the ground of patriotism, it has no right to ask for it on the ground 
of partisanship. Partisanship is a good thing sometimes; but 
patriotism is a better thing all the time. Political parties are 
destined soon to learn that honesty is not only the best policy, but 
the best politics. The time is at hand when the people will no 
longer respond to the sounding brass of mere party names, but 
a party will have to stand for something and mean something. 





Personal 


CURRENT conversation nowadays may be classified under two 
heads: (1) Talk about President RoosEvELT; (2) Talk about the 
rest of creation. It is an off day when No. 1 does not yield at least 
one fresh and stimulating topic. No. 2 seldom does as well. 


There are those that suggest that if the purpose to keep Mr. 
Suaw’s worsterpiece on the stage in New York had been deeply 
sarnest its production would have been delayed until after election. 


“Mrs. Warren’s Profession” is BERNARD SHAW’s nosometer— 
the instrument he uses to test the olfactories of men, women, and 
cities. Men and women in considerable number can sit it out in 
book form, but it is a little too strong for cities. 


The “budding MeErepitus ” invited some weeks ago to fill in- 
terstices in a suggested conversation have been more numerous than 
brilliant. Judge MacArtTuur awards the prize to Mr. D. McKi1Lop, 
of No. 42 Centre Street, Lynn, Massachusetts, whose version fol- 
lows: 

THE PREVARICATION OF PRISCILLA 


He put an arm around her waist, 

“Shall it be soon?” he asked in a low voice. 

“No! Positively not for years and years,” she replied, shaking 
her pretty head. 

“Oh, thunder!” he ejaculated. 

“Now, Arthur!” she said, reprovingly. 

“T am so rough,” he apologized. 

There was silence for a little while. 

Then Arthur returned to the attack. What right had she to be 
so decided about it, he thought. 

“ Priscilla,” he said, “ one year would be a long time.” 

“Well, in some ways,” she admitted. 

“Then why,” he went on, “such an awful delay?” He paused 
for a reply. 

There was a short silence, while Priscilla thought how best she 
could put it. At last she began. 

* Arthur Motley.” She looked timidly at him. “ We should not 
be rash,” she urged, pleadingly. 

“N-o,” was his monosyllabic comment. 

* Wouldn’t a year be rash?” she persisted. 

He stood up in front of her, and cried to her from the fulness 
of his heart. Love gave him eloquence. 

“ Let us be rash,” he said. 

“Make it two years,” she said. 

“Horrible!” he muttered, with clenched teeth. Out aloud, 
“Priscilla, my Priscilla,” dwelling lovingly upon the name. 

He held out his arms to her, and no longer could she resist 


im. 
“Tet it be pretty soon,” she cooed. 
“Next month, darling?” he asked, hardly able to believe his 
ears. 
“Yes, Arthur,” she lisped. 
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V.—What we must do for Porto Rico 


O what climax the anti-American sentiment now prevalent 

in Porto Rico will reach during the coming winter is 

maiter of speculation. Politicians of both parties are 

doing their best, of course, to keep it alive and give it 

greater impetus. Both Republicans and Unionistas see 
in it possibilities for turthering their own particular ends. Such 
strong and aggressive spirits as Muioz Rivera do all within their 
power to promote it on general principles. Such newspapers as 
La Correspondencia, La Democracia, El, Heraldo Espagnol, and 
El Boletin Mercantil eagerly seize upon it and make it the medium 
of their fundamentally pro-Spanish sympathies. Zl Boletin Mer- 
cantil’s state of mind, in particular, is at bottom the result of 
its Spanish leanings. Its key-note in the time of Spanish control 
was pro-Spanish and anti-Porto-Rican, just as it is now pro- 
Spanish and anti-American. Its voice is at present among the 
loudest lifted up in the chorus against us. 

The melancholy exhibits furnished’ in the shape of Washington 
appointments to important places here give to it and to all the 
hostile newspapers one string ready at hand on which to harp. 
The unfortunate transition stage of the tax-assessment system, 
with its undeniable hardships and injustices, furnishes a second. 
The unnecessary injection of religious controversy into the already 
sufficiently tangled situation gives still another. Then, of course, 
there are the natural race prejudices and points of friction doing 
their part in the discord. All the newspaper and other propa- 
gandists of anti-Americanism are making industrious use of this 
material and of everything else which they find at hand which 
they think will aid in pushimg on the good work, and they are 
doing it, it must be confessed, quite regardless of veracity or 
scruple. 

To be sure, an enormous proportion of the Porto-Rican popula- 
tion is utterly illiterate. About 85 per cent. of the 1,000,000 
people on the island cannot read or write. But there are few nooks 
and corners of even the remote mountain regions to which some 
faint echo at least of all this anti-American hubbub does not reach. 
Every village has its store or shack or general evening loafing- 
place, where the local sages congregate. Here the newspaper- 
reader holds forth or the home-talent orator spouts. San Juan 
is the great centre, the grand reservoir of dissatisfaction with 
pretty much everything American. Mayaguez on the west coast, 
Fajardo on the east, and Arecibo on the north shore, about thirty 
miles west of San Juan, are the subordinate distributing stations, 
with others scattered through the mountainous interior. From 
these feeders substantially the entire island population is reached 
in one way or another by the propaganda. 

And to what end is 


perhaps, foolish demonstrations of resistance to the enforcement 
of American authority in some of the forms of that authority to 
which there is most objection. 

Such demonstrations, naturally, would be highly gratifying to 
the politicians and agitators who are egging on the crusade. But 
there are many who do not share Mr. Domenech’s views as to the 
probability of such troubles. They point out that the Porto- 
Ricans are the gentlest and most tractable of people. They lay 
stress upon the straw-fire characteristics in Porto-Rican outbursts 
of emotional excitation. Acknowledging the just grounds of com- 
plaint which undoubtedly exist, they discredit the possibility of 
any demonstrations other than those which in effect will amount 
to an earnest appeal to the sense of justice of the American peo- 
ple—an appeal noisy enough and persistent enough to make sure 
that it is heard. The Porto-Ricans feel that they have been neg- 
lected, all but forgotten, by the great republic of the North in 
whose hands rests so much that is vital to the island’s prosperity. 
They feel that they have been treated with contempt, that they 
have been all but insulted, indeed, by the sending of such men to 
administer their affairs as, in some instances, have been sent. 
They believe there are things the Washington government could 
have done and ought to have done, and yet has not done, to pro- 
mote the welfare of the island, and to give the island’s people that 
political identity and dignity which it is but common justice they 
should have. The anti-Americanism of the great majority of the 
islanders would, the more conservative observers here think, find 
entirely satisfactory expression in a movement which culminated 
in waking up the government and people at home to a due appre- 
ciation of these facts. 

The extravagancies, on the other hand, to which the politicians 
may see fit to carry the trouble are another matter. The least that 
may be expected of them is the bringing about of a turbulent 
session of the Legislature when that body next gets together. 
About everything the Republicans can invent to annoy the pres- 
ent San Juan administration is reasonably sure to be made the 
most of. That administration put its foot down relentlessly on 
such ballot-box frauds as those on which the Republicans rode inta 
power in the election of 1902. This, seemingly, was its first mortal 
offence in Republican eyes. Had there been such a farce of an 
election as that which has left so bad a stigma on Governor Hunt’s 
administration, the Republicans in November of last year would 
have won a victory instead of suffering a defeat. But Governor 
Winthrop would have none of that. He came down flat-footed for 
an honest election, and he got it. 

“The government wouldn’t support us,” indignantly exclaimed 
a Republican leader 
out in the Fajardo 





it all coming? It is 
a mounting, not a 
flood and still less a 
receding, tide. When 
and ‘where will its 
high - water mark be 
reached? What will 
be the climacteric 
demonstration of this 
widespread anti- 
American campaign ? 

Probably there is 
not a man in’ Porto 
Rico who knows. the 
island and its people 
better than does Man- 
uel V. Domenech, of 
Ponce. Mr. Domenech 
sees more _ specific 
gravity and less froth 
in the movement than 
do some others. He 
thinks it not improb- 
able that it may cul- 
minate here and there 
in physical collisions 
of some kind up in 














district after last 
fall’s Unionista vie- 
tory. “We had all 
the judges and all the 
election machinery in 
our hands, but when 
the government 
wouldn’t let us make 
use of our advantages 
what could we do? 
Why, the Unionistas 
had two votes to our 
one, and with the 
government refusing 
to support us on 
election day, of course 
we were defeated.” 
And the Republic- 
ans are still angry 
with the government 
on this score, as well 
as because of what 
they term the dom- 
inance of Unionista 
influence in the Gov- 
ernor’s councils. The 








the mountain country 
—that there may be, 
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Unionistas themselves 


The Harbor of San Juan, Porto Rico are anti - American 
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from both tempera- 
ment and _ tradition. 
It is difficult to -see 
from the pzesent out- 
look where the friends 
of the American ad- 
ministration in the 
next Legislature are 
to be looked for. 

All sorts of radical 
and demagogical 
measures are pretty 
sure to be introduced 
in the Lower House 
and passed by it. They 
will be turned down, 
in all probability, in 
the Executive Coun- 
cil, with its perma- 
rent American ma- 
jcrity. Each instance 
ci this kind will be 
ctade the text for 
further  anti- Amer- 
ican rant on the part 
of the _ politicastros 
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inexperience is found, 
by many  discrimi- 
nating Porto - Ricans, 
preferable to the riper 
product of longer lives 
matured in other less 
desirable directions 
which some of the de- 
partment heads sent 
here from Washington 
have exhibited. This 
strong personal liking 
which the Governor 
and his wife have un- 
questionably succeed- 
ed in inspiring among 
the great numbers of 
people with whom 
they have come in con- 
tact is an element 
by no means to be 
left out of the reck- 
oning in estimating 
the lengths to which 
the present anti- 
American — sentiment 








and the already ade- 
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quately vociferous The Executive Mansion 


newspapers. Demands 

for an elective Executive Council, demands for an immediate 
definition of the Porto- Rican political status, demands for 
separation of the Legislative from the Executive in the gov- 
ernment by the elimination of department heads from member- 
ship in the Upper House—all these and probably many more mat- 
ters are likely to be formulated in the Lower House for submission 
to Congress. There is promise, too, of a royal shindy over Mr. 
Post’s peculiarly unfortunate move in bringing about the change 
of the official seal of the island from the American to the Span- 
ish coat of arms, with the latter’s unlucky theological symbol- 
ism. The Republicans are girding up their loins for an assault all 
along the line on this topic. It is a subject rich with racial 
prejudice, rich with religious prejudice, rich with pretty much 
everything sane people would gladly see smothered. 

All things considered, there is promise of numerous and violent 
straw conflagrations in the coming legislative session. Governor 
Winthrop is clearly booked for heavy drafts on his stock of pa- 
tience and good humor. Fortunately he is equipped with a fair 
allowance of both these commodities so essential in the adminis- 
tration of a Latin West-Indian island. And then there is the factor 
in our favor of the wide and growing personal popularity of both 
the Governor himself and Mrs. Winthrop. In the most violent storm- 
centres of anti-Americanism there is an instant modification of 
the tone and a smoothing of the features from the malevolent to 
the benign the moment the name of the Governor is mentioned. 
He is universally spoken of with respect. The worst charge that 
any one seems to be able to bring against him is that of youth 
and inexperience. But a conscientious and, above all, a well-bred 


may go before the tide 
and Sea-wall, San Juan begins fo turn the 
other way. 

That the tide uitimately will swing the other way cannot be 
doubted. Already there are indications of a drift in that direction. 
The very violence of the newspaper and politicastro propaganda is 
beginning to produce that state of mind among the more intelli- 
gent and thoughtful of the population which presages a reaction. 
There are even now symptoms—vague, to be sure, and indecisive, 
but still symptoms—of a group forming which will not consent 
to being carried much farther along with the stream. Eliminate 
three of the main grounds of complaint, and this now somewhat 
nebulous group would probably concentrate into a fixed and potent 
reality. Little then would be left of the present widespread agi- 
tation save mere vaporings and surface froth. Let Congress put 
a duty of from three to five cents on foreign-grown coffee, let there 
be an end to the present humiliating indefiniteness of status of the 
Porto-Rican as regards citizenship, and, especially, let appoint- 
ments to this island hereafter be made more on the basis of fitness 
and capacity on the part of the appointees and less on the basis 
of geographical distribution and political pull—let these things be 
done, and there would be not only the beginning of the end of 
Porto-Rican discontent, but the dawn also of that identical brighter 
era for the island concerning which we were so proclamatory on 
the occasion of our first arrival here. 

Of course there are other things to be done, things for our own 
as well as for the island’s best interests. Naval men are agreed 
on the very great importance of our having a naval station at 
this our most. windward position in the Caribbean. They are 
agreed likewise that San Juan is the place for that station. To 
this end, as well as in the interests of commerce, San Juan 




















View along the Coast at Fort San Cristobal, Porto Rico 
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down into the ground 





Harbor must be 
dredged. The avail- 
able depth of the har- 
bor does not exceed 
twenty-four feet. The 
channel is so narrow 
and the _ anchorage- 
ground so limited that 
the harbor, as a whole, 
would utterly fail to 
meet the demands of 
the commerce which 
Porto Rico will soon 
develop. It is inade- 
quate even now prop- 
erly to meet the pres- 
ent demands. 

Besides establishing 
a naval station and 
dredging San Juan 
Harbor, those who 
have the best inter- 
ests of the island at 
heart demand the re- 
peal, at the earliest 











eyery way and any 
way. There was 
searcely any attempt 
at scientific agricul- 
ture. As compared 
with the intelligence 
and care put into the 
cultivation of coffee 
in the Dutch East 
Indies, the  coffee- 
growing of Porto Rico 
in the era of Porto 
Rico’s great coffee 
prosperity was little 
less than __ barbaric. 
It was only the ex- 
ceptional adaptability 
of the soil and climate 
of the island to coffee 
production that made 
the results other than 
sheer failure. As _ it 
was, and under the 
stimulus of Spain’s 
protected markets, the 








possible moment, of 
the law restricting the 
land-holdings of cor- 
porations and _ gener- 
ally hampering corporation activity just where such activity is so 
vitally important. This senseless handicap to prosperity here can- 
not be wiped out of existence too quickly. 

But these, after all, are in the secondary group of things de- 
sirable for Porto Rico. ‘They are not at the foundation of the 
Porto-Rican discontent. They are not of the things which are 
mentioned in the present bill of particulars against us. An im- 
port duty in the United States on foreign-grown coffee, American 
citizenship, and a better average of appointments from Washing- 
ton—these are the things which are most imperative. Grant 
these, and the underpinning would be pulled out from beneath the 
entire fabric of resentment and hostility which the agitators have 
reared to its present imposing dimensions. With these three points 
yielded, Porto Rico’s indictment against us, the protests of the 
political ranters to the contrary notwithstanding, would be 
quashed. The ranters will continue to rant, of course. They want 
the offices. They want, in reality, self-government to such full 
extent as will give them control of all the disbursements of money. 
They want a vast deal more than the best judgment of the most 
responsible of their fellow Porto-Ricans believe they ought to have. 
They will keep up the agitation; no matter what is granted them 
short of full swing in the island’s affairs. But with the three 
fundamentals above mentioned granted, the backbone of their noisy 
propaganda will be broken. Their effective supply of agitative am- 
munition will be cut off. 

The arguments for putting a small protective tariff on foreign- 
grown coffee apply not only to Porto Rico, but to our other islands 
as well. Hawaii is capable of producing 100,000,000 pounds per 
annum of an excellent grade of coffee. The amount the Philippines 
can produce is practically unlimited. A few years ago coffee ranked 
fourth in the list of exports of the Philippine Archipelago. But 
following our advent a blight fell upon the industry there just as 
it fell upon it here. The coffee exports from our islands of the 
Far East are now only nominal. Here in Porto Rico they have 
dropped from nearly 60,000,000 pounds in 1896 to less than 18,- 
000,000 in 1905. In the case of Porto Rico, to be sure, the hurri- 
cane was at the bottom of most of the falling off—the hurricane 
and the collapse of the credit system. under which coffee-growing 
had for years been conducted. Then came the tremendous output 
of Brazilian coffees, with the consequent lowering of prices in 
the coffee-markets of the world.. But. in Spain, and for a very 
long time in Cuba, under Spanish rule, Porto Rico had had a very 
strongly protected market for her coffee, whereas in the United 
States she found a market with the bars all down and a public 
accustomed to other kinds of coffee than any she produced. 

Slowly and painfully, beginning all over again from the ground 
up, the task of recreating the one industry which, more than any 
other, is the very life-blood of Porto-Rican prosperity, is now going 
on and at a rate of progress so slow that the widespread disheart- 
enment on the subject is small cause for surprise. No matter how 
great the increase of the sugar-growing and tobacco-growing and 
fruit-growing industries of Porto Rico may be, there never can be 
prosperity to the great mass of the people of the island until coffee- 
growing is out from under the dark cloud which now hangs over 
it. Coffee is the poor man’s crop. It is the mainstay of the thou- 
sands upon thousands of poor peasants who swarm all over the 
mountain country which is the coffee-tree’s home. It is the crop 
ef the small landowner. With his acre or two acres planted in 
coffee, the peasant, while earning wages by working on the big 
coffee-plantation, can have. in addition, a small independent source 
of revenue of his own. The little spread of coffee-berries drying 
near the door was the inevitable accompaniment of the humblest 
palm-bark shack in the old davs of coffee prosperity. Sugar-plant- 
ers may get rich, tobacco-planters may get rich, fruit-growers may 
get rich, great winter hotels may spring up on the seashore and 
in the mountains, but real prosperity can never come to the great 
body of Porto Rico’s population until the coffee-growing industry 
is on its legs and thriving once more. 

Like everything under Spanish rule, coffee-growing, when Spain 
held the reins here, was done in a siipshod, shambling way. Nature 
did it all; man as little as possible. The coffee-trees were stuck 
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acres of mountain 
land susceptible of growing excellent coffee were even then 
untouched. Through the hurricane and the collapse of the coffee- 
market other thousands of acres then cultivated are now running 
to waste. With coffee acreage expanded to its full limit and 
with the application of scientific metheds of cultivation, Porto 
Rico’s bumper coffee crop of nearly 60,000,000 pounds in 1896 could 
easily be coubled or trebled. The island has an advantage in its 
proximity to its vast natural market, the United States, possessed 
by no other coffee-growing country in the world. Give a little 
protective tariff in that market—the market, by the way, where 
nearly all of Porto Rico’s supplies of every sort are now purchased 
—and thousands of acres of mountain country now a tangled mass 
of tropical-growth chaos would in a few short years be white with 
the coffee-tree blooms. What the protective tariff on sugar is do- 
ing for the few who can control the large capital essential to suc- 
cessful sugar-growing, a slight tariff on coffee would do in a 
smaller way for the tens of thousands of humble mountain-folk in 
our Porto Rico for whom Uncle Sam’s coming has meant only sor- 
row and deprivation. 

And this is saying nothing of the development of the coffee in- 
dustry and the attendant prosperity that would follow in our 
other islands—in Hawaii and the Philippines. 

With the educated and more refined people of Porto Rico there 
is no result of our control that is a more persistent cause of 
irritation than the refusal to recognize them as American citizens. 
More than anything else, perhaps, it rankles in the Porto-Rican 
breast. To be sure, the autonomy which was wrung from Spain 
during the last days of the Cuban crisis never in reality was en- 
joyed. It came but a few months before our occupation of the 
island. The government under its provisions was hardly organized 
before we were in possession. But the concessions, tardy as they 
were, nevertheless were granted. Porto-Ricans were citizens of 
Spain. They might have seats in the Spanish Cortes. They were 
on an equality, so far as citizen rights and privileges went, with 
the Spanish-born resident of Madrid or Cadiz or Barcelona. 

But with us Porto-Ricans have no political status whatever. 


Our courts have failed to recognize them as citizens of the United’ 


States. The only thing definitely decided is that they are not 
aliens. Not being aliens, they cannot be naturalized and become 


citizens. They are simply outcasts, they say in their bitterness— 
neither citizens nor aliens who. may become citizens. They have 
not even the advantages we give to the most recent and least de- 
sirable arrival on our shores from darkest eastern Europe. 

Cases of peculiar and exasperating hardship have grown out of 
departmental rulings on this curious condition of affairs. The 
naval station at Culebras furnishes an abundance of examples. 
Porto-Ricans who have enlisted in the United States naval serv- 
ice there as mechanics—as carpenters, for instance—hold their 
places only by virtue of blinking the plain provisions of the law 
that only citizens of the United States may be so enlisted. Recom- 
mendations for promotion of unusually capable men have been held 
up at Washington on the ground that these men were Porto- 
Ricans. Being Porto-Ricans, and, therefore, not being aliens, ac- 
cording to our court decisions, they cannot remove their sole dis- 
qualification for advancement by taking out naturalization papers. 
In other words, what the Porto-Rican gets from being under the 
flag which we are trying to teach him to love and respect as his 
ewn is total disability to enjoy or hope to attain any small por- 
tion of that reward in our government service for capacity and 
good character which is within the reach of any foreigner who 
may come to our shores and stay there long enough to be nat- 
uralized. 

In the face of such object-lessons as these, combined with the 
collapse, coincident with our arrival, of the island’s most vital 
industry, is it much to be marvelled at that there is discontent 
in Porto Rico and that the discontent has become angry and bit- 
ter? Add to this the bench-show of drunkards, ineapables, and 
worse, sent here among the Washington appointees within the last 
seven years—put this on top of the other, and is it surprising that 
anti-Americanism in Porto Rico yields on analysis elements of dis- 
gust and contempt as well as discontent? 
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The Ludlow Acropiane, with Hamilton, an 
Aeronaut, aboard, at an Elevation of 
Three Hundred Feet 





The Aeroplane making one of its Careening Swoops just after its Rise 
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The Rescue of Hamilton from the Aeroplane after it had settled in the Middle of the North River 


THE’ TRIAL FLIGHT OF THE LUDLOW MAN-CARRYING 
AEROPLANE IN NEW YORK 


After many hazardous and unsatisfactory trials ashore, the Ludlow man-carrying aeroplane, “ Air-ship No. 4,” was recently 

successfully flown over the North River, New York, in tow of a tug. Charles Hamilton, an aeronaut, went up in the kite to 

an altitude of several hundred feet. So long as the tug maintained its speed and course the “air-ship” flew, but the tug 

was forced to come about, and the kite and its passenger were subsequently dipped into the river, but without serious mishap. 

The inventor hopes to adapt the kite to observation purposes in war-time, the device to be towed by a swift torpedo-boat 
Photographs by Peter A. Juley 
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The Dawn of 


The Czar on an Inspection Visit to one of his Armored Cruisers 


Liberty in Russia 


By Charles Johnston 


RAMATIC and impressive in the highest degree is the dawn 
of Russian freedom. The Duma was already a half con- 
stitution. The people demanded a whole constitution, 
and when the Czar refused to grant this the whole nation 
went on strike. The railroads stopped. The cities were 

in darkness. The shops were closed. For days the darkness lasted, 
and the Czar, in his remote palace, fought his fight against doubt 
and indecision. At last he yielded, wholly, magnanimously, and 
freedom dawned on the largest white nation in the world. It is 
doubtful whether history records any more dramatic act. And 
not less dramatie was the reception of liberty by the Russian peo- 
ple. They were granted freedom of speech. Their first use of it 
was to shout for the Czar till they were hoarse. They were granted 
freedom of person. Their first use of it was to parade the streets 
in honor of the Emperor, and they crowded to the. barracks, begging 
the military bands to lead their procession. The great fight is 
ended. The nation has won. Russian liberty is an accomplished 
fact. The concessions made are made once for all. The steps taken 
can never be retraced. 

Count Witté stands out as the hero of the hour. More than 
that, he is now one of the three most conspicuous personalities in 
the world, and the nation at whose head he stands is the second 
in the world in point of territory, and the first of the white na- 
tions in population. Count Witté has deserved well of the Rus- 
sian Empire. He has deserved well of the Russian people. He has 
deserved well of humanity. The Czar, left to reactionary» coun- 
sellors like Pobiedonostseff, might have deluged his land in blood 
and buried his throne in destruction. The people, led by the 
anarchists and revolutionists, might have plunged into disorder, 
misery, and chaos. Count Witté bridged the chasm. Possessing 
the full confidence of the Czar, and with the laurels of Portsmouth 
still green upon him, he did not hesitate to withstand the Czar, 
and tell him unwelcome truth. Standing for order, he yet came 
forward as the champion of the people, the herald of the people’s 
will. Yet he made no concession to lawlessness or demagogy, but 
stood firmly for stability and ordered freedom. He now reaps his 
reward, and as the head of Russia’s first constitutional cabinet 
will hold the destiny of the nation in his hands. He will retain 
the services of 


winning a silver medal for distinguished ability. This is a rare 
honor, while only two gold medals have been given since the 
academy was founded. This is the equivalent of graduation from 
West Point, and the education in theory was soon to be turned 
into practice; for a year later, in 1877, war was declared against 
Turkey, as a protest against the Servian and Bulgarian atrocities, 
and all Russia fervently took part in the crusade to liberate the 
Balkan Slavs. 

Skobeleff and Kuropatkin were the presiding forces on the Rus- 
sian left. Prince Charles of Rumania commanded the right. 
Captain Rediger was attached to the centre when the Russian 
forces closed round Plevna. In posts of extreme danger he ac- 
quitted himself well, winning promotion and two decorations for 
valor. Then came reconstruction in the newly made Balkan 
kingdoms. Servia and Rumania were wholly freed, while Bul- 
garia still remained in nominal dependence to the Sultan. To 
Bulgaria Colonel Rediger went, as Assistant Minister and then 
Minister of War, to help to build up a strong Slav army against 
possible Turkish aggression. He laid the foundations well, and 
to-day Bulgaria has a well-organized force, with a war strength 
of 200,000 men. 

The year 1884 saw Colonel Rediger back. in St. Petersburg, 
teaching the art of war at the Academy of the General Staff. 
Four years Jater he was transferred ‘to the War Ministry, as 
Chief of the Chancellery, the post he held when he was recently 
gazetted Minister of War. General Rediger has seen no fighting 
in the Far East, but he has won a great reputation as a great 
administrator, a kind of Russo-German Moltke. His books on 
military subjects are many. The Organization of Armed Force 
won the MakKarieff prize of the Imperial Academy; and he has 
also written on “ The Non-Commissioned Office Question in the 
Chief European Armies,” ‘“ Notes on War Administration,” ‘ The 
Mobilization of Armies,” “The Field-work of Our Army,” and 
many articles in the Russian Invalid and Military Record. Gen- 
eral Rediger probably inspired the new plan for reorganizing 
the Russian War Office, by which the War Ministry and the 
General Staff become two independent bodies, directly and sepa- 
rately responsible to the Emperor, much as is the case in Ger- 

many. The War 





Count Lamsdorff, 
and of the newly 
appointed Ministers 
of War and_ the 
Navy, General Red- 
iger and Admiral 
Birileff. General 
Rediger is a Luth- 
eran by birth, and 
has the system and 
energy that go with 
Germanic blood. He 
was educated at 
the Imperial Corps 
de Pages, whose good 
cadets have the hon- 
or of ushering at 
court balls and bear- 
ing the train of the 
Empress on_ state 
occasions. At nine- 
teen he got an en- 
sign’s commission in 
the Guards, entering 
the Semeonov regi- 
ment. 

For the next 














four years he studied 


Ministry will deal 
with organization 
and administration ; 
the General Staff 
with strategy and 
tactics. General 
Rediger’s _ personal 
character wins him 
many friends. One 
of his distinguished 
students says: “I 
was General Red- 
iger’s pupil at the 
academy, and con- 
sider him the most 
brilliant professor I 
have ever known. 
He’ is a_ thorough 
gentleman in_ his 
views, acts, and con- 
duct, and I person- 
ally think no better 
choice could have 
been made.” The 
work proves the 
man, and General 
Rediger has a great 
chance to show what 
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Durnovo, Governor-General of Moscow 


even lies before Admiral Birileff, the new Minister of Marine. 
He has to glean the fragments of a fleet from Far - Eastern 
waters. In the Black Sea there is veiled mutiny, cor- 
ruption, disorganization. Socialist disorder fills the Baltic yards. 
A new fleet is to be created, new types of vessels chosen, new as- 
signments to be made to the world’s ship-building yards. France 
and the United States built many ships for Russia, but Germany 
will now press her claims, and the path of the new minister will 
be full of international snares. 

Admiral Birileff brings a robust disposition to his new task. 
He is a rollicking salt, with a Homeric stammer, a practical joker 
like Lord Charles Beresford. Stories about him are numberless. 
Here is one: When Admiral Shestakoff was in power he passed 
a rigorous rule that his young officers must not bankrupt them- 
selves buying bouquets for visiting royalties. The Empress was 
to visit a ship on which Birileff served. As her Majesty de- 
scended to the cabin, a huge bouquet of flowers mysteriously ap- 
peared on the table, and delighted royalty at once took pos- 
session of it. Admiral Shestakoff saw the mass of fragrant blos- 
soms in the imperial hands, and turned furiously to his officers. 

“Did I not give orders that no one must present flowers?” 

“N-nobody did!” stammered  Birileff; ‘‘s-she  t-took it 
hers-self!” 

Alexei Alexeievitch Birileff is somewhat older than General 


Rediger. He was born in 1844, some ten years before the 
Crimean war, and entered the imperial Russian navy at 


eighteen, with the rank of midshipman. In those days, and, in 
fact, until after the Russo-Turkish war, Russia’s navy was almost 
a negative quantity; she had no Far-Eastern ports to worry 
over, and the Treaty of Paris, recently signed, forbade her to build 
cr maintain war-ships in the Black Sea. She was, therefore, 
limited to the Baltic and the Caspian—for on this inland sea 
Russia has had a few boats since the days of Peter the Great. 
By 1868 Alexei Birileff had risen to the rank of lieutenant, and 
in 1890 he was gazetted commander of the first-class cruiser and 
training-ship Minin—so called from a seventeenth - century hero 
who liberated Russia from the victorious Poles and drove their 
armies from Moscow. The Minin and the battle-ship Gangut, 
which Birileff commanded in 1893-4, have both long been on the 
retired list, pushed aside by newer vessels, whose names are now 
familiar to us all. From this time promotion came rapidly. 
Birileff became rear-admiral in 1894, flag-officer of the Artillery 
Squadron in 1897, flag-officer of the Mediterranean squadron in 
1900, and vice-admiral in 1901. A year ago he was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the navy-yard and military governor of Cron- 
stadt, and shortly afterwards commander-in-chief.of the Baltic 
fleet and Baltic navy-yards, the post he held when appointed Min- 
ister of Marine a short time ago. 

Two or three years ago there were several great reputations 
in the Russian navy. Makaroff and Skrydloff had won laurels 
in the Russo-Turkish war as pioneers in_ torpedo - fighting. 
Alexeieff had won a name at the bombardment of Taku. When 
one thinks of these vanished reputations one. can understand 
that the Russian government wished to put men like Admiral 
Birileff and General Rediger into the Ministries of War and Ma- 
rine; they have sound records of service, and names in no way 
connected with Far-Eastern disasters. A man equally new to the 
greater fields of service is General Dedyulin, recently. appointed 
Chief of Police in St. Petersburg, and who may shortly become the 
first minister of a new government Department of Police. General 
Dedyulin is in his forty-seventh year, and, like General Rediger, 
comes from the exclusive Corps de Pages. He got his commission 
in 1877, the year of the Russo-Turkish war, as ensign in the Uhlan 
regiment of the body-guard, and was decorated for service in 
Turkey. For the four years after the war he was busy with his 
studies in the Academy of the General Staff, graduating in 1883, 
the year before General Rediger came there as a professor. He 
got his coloneley in 1892, and did good work in the General Staff, 
in the division of transportation. Promoted to be major-general 
in 1900, General Dedyulin was made chief of the Corps de 


Dedyulin, Chief of St. Petersburg’s Police 
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Golitsin, the Mayor of Moscow 


Gendarmes in 1903, from which post he naturally gravitated to the 
head of the St. Petersburg police. In this position he will shortly 
be called on to face a problem of extreme delicacy. Russia 
has as good laws as most countries, but when it comes to en- 
forcing them, why, that is another matter. One cannot raise the 
matter in a group of Russians, of whatever class, without hearing 
stories of unwarranted arrests, infringement of domicile, forcible 
searches by the police at ungodly hours of the night, and month- 
long detentions without even the form of trial. Here is one such 
incident: A good lady, on returning home one evening, found that 
the police had entered her house and carried off her son on a po- 
litical charge. She knew he took no part whatever in politics, 
and was furious about it. Having influence in high places, she 
went to the governor, and demanded her son’s release, which 
was promptly granted. Some one interested in novel uses for 
dynamite had stolen his passport, and he had been arrested by mis- 
take. Now suppose that this good lady had been less well known 
and had had no ‘influential friends, what would have happened? 
Her son, who was wholly blameless, would have been kept in prison 
for months, and very likely transported to the arctic shores or to 
Siberia for a long term of years. This kind of thing happened all 
over Russia, year after year, and the late unlamented Von Plehve 
won a bad eminence in these so-called political arrests. Here is 
General Dedyulin’s problem. He inherits a bad tradition, and 
will be surrounded by the old records of domiciliary visits, secret 
arrests, and Siberian exile. On the other hand, he will have to 
face the popularly elected representative Duma, the Parliament of 
the Russian people, with its right to interpellate ministers of the 
crown and demand explanations of their actions. He will be met 
also with a claim for guaranteed personal liberty, freedom of the 
press, and freedom of speech. And these demands are not mere 
surface ripples. They are, on the contrary, the alternatives of 
revolution. 

Another side of the same struggle looms up in Moscow. The City 
of the Kremlin has always been the capital of national Russia, 
as opposed to St. Petersburg, the capital of official Russia. Mos- 
cow has been the heart of the Russian landed aristocracy, of lit- 
erary Russia, of artistic Russia, of the great Slavonic tradition. 
A keen rivalry exists between “ Peter,” the city of “ Chinovniks,” 
and Moscow, the city of Russian gentlemen and artists; and even 
Count Tolstoi, who hates St. Petersburg as the abode of the Evil 
One, has a tender spot in his heart for Moscow. The spirit of the 
City of the Kremlin is embodied in that fine old aristocrat, Prince 
Golitsin, the Mayor of Moscow, whose ancestors have played a 
great part in Russian history for centuries, and especially in the 
national period before Peter the Great. He is a great figure in Mos- 
cow life, and his fellow citizens have recently elected him Mayor. 
The temper of the man is shown in the fact that he has consistent- 
ly refused to accept the salary of 20,000 rubles a year which goes 
with the office, though he entertains splendidly, both in his public 
and private capacities. Prince Golitsin has the reputation of be- 
ing an enlightened Liberal, and he will make a strong fight on 
the side of civil right and personal freedom. 

He will find himself more or less opposed to the new Governor- 
General of Moscow, Peter Pavlovich Durnovo, who is the repre- 
sentative of the central government, and the successor of the ill- 
starred Grand-Duke Sergius. General Durnovo is not to be con- 
fused with the minister of that name in the Department of the 
Interior. He has already had administrative experience as gov- 
ernor of Kharkoff and- governor of Moscow, in which office he 
came into collision with the popularly elected Mayor. He was 
president of the Slavonic :Benevolent Society and head of the 
Finance Committee of the St. Petersburg Town Council. The fate 
of Grand-Duke Sergius shows what may befall an unpopular Gov- 
ernor-General of Moscow. . Let us hope that the faults of arbitrary 
temper and merciless severity, which made the late grand duke so 
unbeloved, will find their exact opposite in the new Governor- 
General, and ‘that: General Durnovo will distinguish himself by 
enlightened and liberal conduct, harmonizing his official duties with 
the new and splendid aspirations of the Russian people. 






























Moving this Year’s 


The Long Haul of the Corn Crop across the Kansas Prairics 


Record Grain Crop 


By Broughton Brandenburg 


WAGON-LOAD of grain is on its way from the fields for 
each and every man, woman, and child in the United 

States. : 
If the record-breaking crop of the country this year 
were poured from a giant cornucopia into the canon of 
Broadway it would fill the street up to the tenth story of the 
buildings, and necessitate the extension of the famous thoroughfare 

to a length of seventy. miles. 

The American railroads, lake freighters, and canal-boats are 
now moving this awesome mass of foodstuffs to the markets of 
the world, meanwhile carrying on their other forms of traffic as 
usual. 

It is of this gigantic task, which is only a little more stupendous 
this year than it has ever been before, that I wish to tell some 
of the little-known things. Since jate in June the thousands of 
freight-agents and tens of thousands of division superintendents, 
shipmasters, trainmen, brokers, elevator-owners, etc., have known 
that their task was going to be no lighter than usual. About the 
first of August they realized that all their strength and endur- 
ance, and all the capacity of the grain-cars, freighters, barges, 
elevators, ete., would be taxed to the utmost. This last week they 
shrugged their shoulders over the conviction that their total 
facilities would not nearly suffice. However, some weeks since 
they began doing the best they could. It means a.little longer 
period of strain for the tired men of the interminable freight- 
trains, a little harder fight to keep the tracks clear and get the 
empties back from the East to the West,.a few more unfortunate 
lake vessels and their wretched crews sacrificed to the ice and 
gales battling their way down to Buffalo after the natural time of 
the close of navigation shall have been long passed. 

Said a Swede to me in Port Colbourne one day as I looked at 
the purple stumps of what had been his fingers: 

“Ay go by dey wind-yammer fon Lunenburg by dey Horn two 
tames to Vladivostok. Ay go by schooner fon Iceland to Kopen- 
hagen fon Daycembre, boot neffer Ay tank Ay bane so damn clos’ 
dey Nor’ Pole as Lak’ Hooron wit dey wheat-bode.” 

About the 14th of November Captain Ben Nixon, the veteran 
marine editor of the Buffalo Courier, will get down his file records 
on the various lake masters and mates, in preparation for the sev- 
eral obituaries he is certain to have to write before Christmas. 

The great reaping-machines, some of them combination reapers 
and threshers, drawn by twenty horses, have garnered from the 
millions of acres of American wheat-lands and the wonderful 
treasure country of western Canada the golden wheat crop, and to 
meet the demand for early shipments long lines of Studebakers 
loaded with bulging sacks have been for a month traversing the 
pikes leading to the nearest railway stations with elevators. Day 
by day the rural station-agents and elevator - owners have been 
pestering division headquarters with heated telegrams, demand- 
ing grain-cars. 

From the tip end of Florida, the remote sidings of Nova 
Scotia and Mexico, those cars are being gathered in haste 
and hurried to the little stations to prevent the small elevators 
from overflowing. How many thousand barns have been double- 
boarded to make double granaries, which the wise farmer knows 
he will need to contain the wheat and corn which he cannot 
ship this fall except at a sacrifice? How many hundreds of the 
great elevators that fringe the shores of Huron, Michigan, 
Superior, and Ontario more thickly than feudal watch-towers dotted 
the Rhine banks are already filled to the cupola? How many 
thousand square miles of corn-field. the ears ripened in the frost- 
bitten shucks, are standing unharvested to-day because the farmer 
can get neither labor for the cutting and husking nor satisfactory 
storage? The greater the overflow from the natural Western reser- 
voirs the more difficult of control is the torrent that pours down 
the channels of commerce to the seaboard. 

The ordinary process is the purchase of a farmer’s crop, some- 
times on the farm, more often in the office of the elevator-man 
representing the railroad, or some one of the great grain-dealers 
of Chicago, and then the state of the home and foreign markets 
decides when the crop moves away from the vicinity of its produc- 
tion. Then most potent forces are the morning quotations from 
Liverpool, which always knows just how hungry the world is, 
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and how much it is going to need to satisfy its appetite, or how 
much it has to give in exchange for being fed. This year there are 
large areas of the Danube region that have suffered terrible 
drouth, and the people must buy all or nearly all of their food 
from us, for the disturbed conditions in Russia have prevented 
that country from planting as great an acreage as usual, and 
from’ harvesting all that was planted. Russia will need all her 
own and must buy heavily. Certain departments of India must 
have wheat to offset the rice shortage, and it looks as if the Italian 
government must purchase quantities of foodstuffs to succor the 
unfortunate people ot Calabria. 

From the rural elevators the trains convey the grain to the 
great storage centres, and thence it moves by certain well-defined 
channels to the two coasts. Every year sees more grain being 
shipped from the Pacific ports, and this particular season there 
is one man chuckling in high glee. He is President Stuyvesant 
Fish, of the Illinois Central, which has been struggling to get as 
much grain to carry to New Orleans and ship as the New York 
Central lines, Wabash system, Pennsylvania, Erie, and other roads 
were carrying to North Atlantic seaboard ports. So far the 
Illinois Central has not been able to obtain a sufficient flow down 
the Mississippi valley to enable it to scour out a permanent chan- 
nel, and Mr. Fish has not had the unanimous support of his 
directors in his endeavors to wrest the traffic from the rivals of 
the road. This year, when there is more grain than any of the 
roads can carry without wabbling a wee bit, he is certain to get all 
that he can ask, and hopes by this means to build up such a 
system of rates, contracts, and shipments from New Orleans on 
chartered steamers that the great grain-dealers will be as willing 
to place business with the Central next year as they are with 
their old-time transportation servitors. Loaded to their limits the 
roads Jeading east cannot fight back. 

The greatest elasticity in carrying capacity is in the lake route. 
More and more great freighters intended to carry grain are being 
built each season, until now the American merchant-marine, be- 
coming more and more scanty each year on the high seas, is 
flourishing on the Great Lakes as the marine of no other country i- 
flourishing in any trade. When the thousand-ton-barge canal from 
Buffalo to the Hudson is completed there will come another burst 
of speed in the advance. 

All*the summer and fall there are large quantities of grain 
coming down the lakes from all the ports this side of Duluth. 
but many of the vessels are carrying lumber, coal, ores, ete., until 
the fall grain rush arrives, then bulkheads are torn out, holds are 
cleaned and dried, and the monstrous-appearing whaleback is in 
all its glory. 

The whaleback is a style of marine architecture which originated 
on the Great Lakes to meet the exigencies of the lake grain-traflic. 
Tt is steel-built and has something of the lines of a duck’s body, 
and when loaded sits so low in the water that in rough weather 
the waves go pouring entirely over it. In every detail of interior 
construction it is designed to have the greatest carrying capacity, 
with barely enough space for machinery, fuel, and quarters of the 
officers and men. At times it must be an ice-crusher, must slide 
over submerged floes and wedge’ its way through narrow ways in 
the ice-fields. As a floating home for the crew it is about as 
alluring and romantic as a sand-scow, but is safer by a large per 
cent. than many of the wooden craft pressed into service in the 
season when high freight rates tempt masters and owners to take 
any risks. 

When the autumn gales lash the lakes and the fields of ice 
gather, the more cautious begin 10 withdraw their vessels from the 
traffic and the freight rates double; week by week they increase, 
until at last, before the day when the insurance rates get so high 
as to be almost prohibitive, some daring captain with a reckless 
crew of picked men may bring a little steamer into Buffalo with 
a Joad of wheat, corn, lumber, ete., the rates on which will b 
five or six times as much as could have been got in July.. There 
are men who have made fortunes solely by risking their ships and 
their crews in the late November and December traffic. 

In any place where lake sailormen gather along the Chicago 
River, or in the Canal Street groggeries in Buffalo, one may hear 
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distinguished Athletes in the Court of San Damaso 


The Reception in the Vatican accorded by his Holiness Pope Pius X. te 
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Preparation in the Tuileries Gardens, Paris, for the Balloon Endurance Contest in Aid of the Earthquake Sufferers in Southern 
Italy 


TWO NOTEWORTHY EUROPEAN EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


The interest of his Holiness Pope Pius X. in the progress and development of athletics has been emphasized by his reception 
at the Vatican of a number of distinguished athletes whose exhibition he witnessed in the Court of San Damaso 

In the balloon endurance contest which started from Paris under the management of the Automobile Club of France, the bal- 
loon of M. Faure was aloft for eighteen hours, and descended in Hungary, 1400 kilometres from Paris, In the contest were 
twenty balloons, the largest number ever gathered for such am cvent 
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West Point, thrown, losing Eighteen Yards West Point making a “ Fak 


: The Yale-West Point Game at West Point. 





























Columbia making a Mass Play through Left Tackle Columbia going around Prince 


The Princeton-Columbia Game at NewYork. ;: 





























Carlisle advancing the Ball Carlisle Indian Nubstilifes on the 


The Carlisle Indian-University of Pennsylvania Game at | 


THREE OF THE SEASON’S BIG FOOTBALL « 


A review of the present football situation in the big colleges by Walter “™p, the | 
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st Point. Score: Yale, 20; West Point, 0 
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By Jacques futirelle 


I 

OMPANY K lay off to the right through a haze 

of smoke, thinning away like a whip-lash to 

the end where it was most exposed to the 

withering fire of the enemy’s trench. Men’s 

faces, distorted, sweaty, grimy, peered through 
the fog of burned powder, rifles spat viciously in a con- 
tinuous roar, and occasional gaps in the khaki line were backed by 
little crumpled heaps of dead, each marked with scarlet. Peppery 
jets spurted from the sand-bags behind which Company K lay as 
whining Mausers spluttered to a resting-place. Shrieking shells 
made immense parabolic curves far above, and tore gaping wounds 
in the earth back among the palms. The enemy’s gunners hadn’t 
yet found the range. Smoke floated idly over a plain swimmin; 
with heat, and danced fantastically in the still air. Over all blazed 
the fieree Cuban sun. 

On the extreme right end of Company K, standing bolt-upright 
in the trench, was Barry, tail, thin, and bronzed to the color of 
the khaki he wore. He was loading and firing above the sand-bags 
regularly and without haste. At times he paused and curiously 
watched the sand spurting from the bags under his hand. Per- 
spiration poured down his face and dripped on his gun butt till 
it slipped in his hand. Finally, he laid the rifle aside, tore off 
his khaki coat, and flung it behind him, dripping wet. Then he 
resumed firing, swearing at the heat under his breath. 

Crouched beside Barry in the trench was “ Pug” Moran, a mov- 
ing spirit of the old Cherry Hill gang, a fistie gladiator of Division 
Street. “Pug” and Barry were friends, good friends; they had 
been friends since the old “kid days” on the East Side; the¢ 
had fought side by side in those days, and they had fought each 
other. In those days, too, they had loved the same little girl, 
Rosie McCuJlagh; they had grown up loving her. It was only a 
few weeks since that she had made a choice. It was Barry. “ Pug” 
had stuck out a fist as hard as a keg of nails, and told Barry 
he was glad of it. But Barry understood when “ Pug” went bad 
and began to drink too much. He also understood when “ Pug” 
joined the regulars to go away, so he joined too. He wanted 
“Pug” to stay straight, and proved his love for his friend by 
going with him. 

Now in the trench ‘“ Pug’s” face wore that same fierce ex- 
pression which Barry had often seen when “ Pug” was negotiating 
some little affair which was of far more personal moment than 
the present one; the under jaw protruded, the eyes were con- 
tracted, and there was a sneer about his lips. He was fighting 
for his life; Barry fought impersonally. Both filled their rifles 
and pumped away, neither attempting to speak for a long time. 

“If my mother up in little old New York could see me now 
she’d be awful worried,” said Barry, after a while, to the unhear- 
ing “* Pug.” 

The smoke cleared a little in a puff of hot wind, and Barry saw, 
far across the field. the head and shoulders of a man in the 
enemy’s trench. The man was evidently an officer. There was the 
glint of the sun from a bit of metal on his cap—a fascinating lit- 
tle shiny spot—an excellent thing to shoot at. Barry took careful 
aim and fired. 

“ Didn’t get him,” he said, disgustedly, as the cap remained in 
sight above the trench. Again he fired, and for the third time. 
Stilk the cap was there. Barry grew angry. 

If I don’t get him this time I'll go over there after him,” he 
declared, grimly, to himself. As he paused to reload he noticed 
that his hands had become erackly and hard and perfectly dry, as 
if they had been scorched; the perspiration which had been roll- 
ing down his face had stopped. Inside there was a fire which tor- 
tured him, gripped pitilessly at his vitals, and he gasped for 
air. He wanted ice, or—or a cool schooner at the Dutchman’s, he 
thought, vaguely. 

Then, as he raised his rifle again to fire, the shiny cap, far 
away, began to dance; a tree which stood to the right went reel- 
ing across the plain, slinging its arms and legs. It was too much 
sun; he knew it. After a while he would fall in the trench, and 
they would take him away and pack him in ice until he recovered. 

“But Ill get him first,” he declared, savagely, and, pointing 
his rifle straight up in the air, he pulled the trigger. The shiny 
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cap still danced grotesquely, now high up, now to the right, now 


to the left. 

“ Ain’t it awful?” asked ‘ Pug,” referring generally to the hid- 
eous uselessness of war. 

“T should say ves,” said Barry, referring to the heat. 

The tree was now leaping up and down clumsily. Barry was 
amused as he watched it. Suddenly where there had been one 
there were two trees, and Barry laughed outright. A shell had cut 
the single tree in two, and then had come straight on toward the 
centre of Company K. it smashed into the sand-bags fifty feet 
from Barry, and there was a great upheaval of dirt and men and 
rifles. 

“They’ve got the range now ¢#ll right, all right,” he heard 
“Pig” say. Whatever else he said was lost in the rattle of the 
rifle-fire. And Barry fought on, firing at funny little whirling things 
far up in the air above him. Somewhere up there the shiny cap 
was floating, elusively, mockingly. Always it shifted its position 
as he fired. 

“Pl get it, Il] get it, Vl get it,’ he was saying, and he swayed 
a little. Then dimly he knew that some one was calling his 
name. He turned at the shouted command of the corporal. 

“ Barry, you fool, get down in the trench,” said the corporal. 

“Oh, I can’t see nothing when I’m down there,’ Barry com- 
plained. But the voice steadied him; he had been drifting away. 
The two trees quit dancing; they only reeled. ‘‘ There ain’t no good 
sitting down here in a hole shooting at nothing,” Barry remon- 
strated. 

“Shut up and get down in the trench,” ordered the corporal. 

Obediently Barry crouched behind the sand-bags, with only his 
pointed hat showing above. As he was readjusting himself in this 
new position a Mauser flicked off his hat. Barry, astonished. 
turned and picktd it up. 

“Guess that corpora! ain’t such a fool as he looks,” he thought 
as he examined the bullet-hole in the hat. “If I’d been standing 
up that sure would have hit me right in the chest-protector.” 

Now he mumbled unintelligibly, and his face was the face of 
death. He was in an oven, crinkling up, and some one was boring 
little hot holes in his head. The agony of it maddened him; he 
shook his head savagely. Suddenly he had an idea. That man 
with the shiny thing on his cap was doing it all. He knew. 

An awful thought came to him, and he turned suddenly to 
“Pug.” “IT believe somebody over there is shooting at me,” he 
said, amazed. Then, cunningly: “ And I know who it is, too. I 
ain’t done a thing to him, and he shot my hat off. I'll fix him.” 

Thus, for the first time, Barry realized that he personally, Barry, 
of New York, was being shot at by a mere stranger, a man he 
didn’t know. It was like murder. He could have him arrested. 
He straightened up again in the trench, and the bawling of the 
corporal was unheeded. As he aimed he felt “ Pug” lurch against 
his feet. 

“What did you do that for?” Barry demanded, fiercely, as 
he looked down. ‘“ Pug’s” white face was upturned; it was per- 
fectly placid now. There was a round, precise hole in the fore- 
head. Barry dropped his rifle and sank down in the trench. 
Gently he gathered the inert, limp body in his arms and strode, 
unheeding, along the trench, trampling upon dead and wounded. 
He went with his burden straight to his Captain. 

“ They’ve killed ‘ Pug, Cap,” he said, simply. “And I know 
who did it, too.” 

“Put that body down and go back to your place,” said the Cap- 
tain, sharply. 

“ But, Cap, they killed ‘ Pug.’” Barry repeated, in explanation. 
“ He’s dead. A fellow with a shinv cap shot him.” 

‘Go back to the trench,” ordered the Captain. Then, more gently, 
* We’re going in in a minute now.” 

Barry laid the body of his friend on the ground tenderly and 
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stood looking at it a moment. Death was home when “ Pug’ 
died. 


with the blood of the man he loved, toward the distant trench. “I 
want to get my hands on ’em—I want to get hold of that fellow 
who shot my hat off. Let’s go, Cap.” 

The Captain looked at him queerly. “ Are you wounded?” he 
asked. 

“ Wounded, hell!” said Barry. “No. I want to go over there.’ 

“Go back to your place,” said the Captain, again. ‘ They told 
us to stay here, and we will, till—” ; 

As Barry looked on, one whole side of the Captain’s head went 
whirling off, spinning like a wheel, and rolled on the ground. The 
body stood upright for a moment, then sank down and lay still. 
A Mauser had struck him on the point of the chin. Barry stood 
looking at this Thing which had been a living, breathing man an 
instant before, then langhed wildly ... it was so ridiculous, the 
Captain’s head whirling off like that, when he was talking. 

He strode back to the trench . . . everything was unsatisfactory 

. . couldn’t talk to any one without him being killed... . He 
didn’t see the shiny cap now. . . . Then he heard a shout come down 
the trench. 

“We're going to charge,” it said. 

Barry took a long breath and waited. He wasn’t hot now; he was 
quite comfortable. Then, after an age, came the brazen cry of the 
bugle, clear even above the rattle of rifles. Its last notes were 
lost in the crashing roar of a shell which smashed the left end of 
Company K to pieces. Then another roar—it might have been an 
echo of the first—came almost under Barry’s feet, and he felt 
himself lifted. He fell, struggled to his feet, and plunged on 
across the plain. He had lost his rifle. Company K, dazed, be- 
wildered, and disorganized, faltered. 

“ Charge!” came a shriek from somewhere. “ Follow Barry!” 

Barry heard faintly, but he was thirty yards ahead, and alone. 
Then, simultaneously from right and left, the khaki line broke out 
from the tropical green of the background. Behind Barry, fol- 
lowing him, the remnant of Company K came charging on, but he 
didn’t know it. 

“Now I'll _ get 
that fellow with the 
shiny cap,” he 
panted. 

He ran straight 
on toward that point 
where he had seen 
the officer’s cap. The 
lines on either side 
of him wavered un- 
der a pitiless fire, 
but Barry ran on, 
unscathed, exultant- 
ly. Company K, 
now itself again, 
was forty yards be- 
hind him when he 
began to climb into 
the enemy’s trench. 
A rifle exploded 
under his nose. 
Through the haze 
he saw dimly a 
shining bit of metal 
on an officer’s cap— 
an officer whose 
sword was upraised. 
Barry had a _ re- 
volver; he might 
have shot him. In- 
stead he raised the 
revolver, caught the 
descending blade on 
it, then gripped the 
officer in his great 
arms. 

“T knew I'd get 
you!” he — shout- 
ed. “You'll shoot 
my hat off, will 
you?” 

And he flung the 
officer over outside 
the trench, under 
the trampling feet 
of the khaki - clad 
men who were climb- 
ing in. The sword 
fell at Barry’s feet. 
He picked it up and 
hacked at the flag 
above his head; it 
came fluttering 
down. Then he 
heard the victorious 
yell of his com- 
rades, and he fell 
unconscious, smiling. 


II 


Through the chaos 
of unconsciousness 


’ 





That night “ Pug” came 
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“Cap, let’s go over there,” said Barry, waving his hand, stained 
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the light slowly struggled back to Barry. A gentle, cool hand had 
passed across his brow. It must be his mother’s. He lay with 
closed eyes, trying to remember. Little bubbles were popping 
in his brain and crashing against his skull in frightful waves of 
pain. He tried to raise his hand to his head, but he was very 
tired, and the hand fell back weakly. If he could only remember 
what had happened. 

Then, at last, it came. He knew. Yes, there was Grand Street, 
twisting and dirty and hot with the sun. And there was “ Pug” 
and—and Rosie, pretty little Rosie McCullagh, with her prim lit- 
tle bobbing skirts and her chuggy legs. He loved Rosie; some day 
when he grew up he would marry her. He saw himself there too— 
yes, that was himself, that little chap with the checked shirt and 
the new striped knee-trousers. He was greedily licking a “ hokey- 
pokey” paper. He had given the contents to Rosie, and she had 
smiled at him. 

Then he saw a team plunging along, dragging a heavy wagon 
which careened from right to left. There were shouts of warning 
from the sidewalk to Rosie, who stood still in the path of the 
maddened horses. He rushed forward, flung her to one side, then 
something smashed against his head. He saw Casey, the cop, run- 
ning toward him. He tried to struggle up and run away... he 
lay in Casey’s arms ... something warm and red and sticky was 
on his face . . . he was very tired and sleepy. 

Barry opened his eyes. He was in a hospital, perhaps Bellevue. 
He was mildly glad at the thought. It had always been a vague 
ambition 1o go to Bellevue, something to boast of to the gang. A 
nurse in white was bending over him. There was a pretty red 
cross on her arm, and everywhere the clean, pungent smell of iodo- 
form. He wondered where Rosie was. He would ask the nurse, 
and as his mind slowly framed the question he was awed and em- 
barrassed. 

“Was Rosie hurt?” he asked. It was the thin, treble voice of 
a child. 

“ Rosie?” the nurse repeated, and a perplexed wrinkle came to 
her brow. Then she realized, and her pretty eyes sparkled brightly 
—like Rosie’s. ‘* Yes, of course; she’s all right,” she added, gently. 

Barry was. silent 
for a moment. A 
great burden had 
been taken away. 
Then, in a childish 
voice, ‘ Where’s 
mamma ?”” 

* Mamma isn’t 
here now,” said the 
nurse, softly. *“* Don’t 
talk any more. 
You’d better go to 
sleep if you ean.” 

Barry closed his 
eyes wearily, and 
lay with tangled 
thoughts of Rosie 
and “Pug” and 
mamma running 
through his mind. 
The little bubbles 
were still popping 
fiercely, and he 
wanted to cry. But 
he wouldn’t — not 
before the pretty 
nurse, anyway. Per- 
haps after mamma 
came-and took him 
in her soft arms— 
Then he wondered 
what the gang 
would say if he 
eried. No, he 
wouldn’t ery. But 
the pain was very, 
very bad. 

Thus Barry lay 
for a long time. 
Then, far, far away 
somewhere he heard 
a stirring musical 
trill. Something in 
it seemed to call to 
him, Barry, he 
didn’t know’ why. 
He raised himself 
slightly, opened his 
eyes, and listened 
greedily. - Somehow 
it suggested soldiers; 
and the creak of 
leather, and square 
shoulders, and glis- 
tening rifles. Then 
he knew. It was a 
bugle—the Assem- 
bly. He started to 
get up. 

“No, no,” said 
the nurse, quickly. 
“You must _ lie 
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and sat beside him on the cot still.” 


































































“ But that’s for me,” said Barry, and his voice was the voice of 
a man. 

“You are in hospital,” the nurse explained. “ You have been 
ill. You must be quiet.” 

“T want to see the soldiers,’ Barry snivelled, like a petulant 
child. But he lay down again, obediently, listening. After a while 
he heard, faintly, the quick rhythmic thud, thud, thud of men 
marching, then the sharp command, “ Halt!” 

Then Barry knew. 

There was a field swimming with heat, the whine of Mausers, a 
tree that danced grotesquely, an officer with a little shiny thing on 
his hat, and “ Pug” lay dead at his feet. The officer had shot 
him. There was a run across a wide field, the ping of bullets all 
around him, a climb into a trench, a struggle with an officer. 

“He’s the fellow who shot my hat off, and I'll fix him too,” 
said Barry, suddenly, as he straightened up and pointed an accusing 
finger at the startled nurse. ‘“ You won’t let me get up, but 
lll get even with him.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the nurse, anxiously. “ But you must lie still.” 

The eyes were pleading, like Rosie’s; and looking into them Barry 
sank back on the cot weakly. He closed his eyes and lay quiet. 
thinking of the awful crime of the officer who had shot “ Pug.” 
But still that wa n’t as important as the fact that the officer had 
shot off his hat— Barry’s. After a while’ lie would get out ‘of the 
hospital, and then— Ses 

“Tl fix him for that, I'll fix him,” he said to himself time 
and again. . . 

Jarry heard a heavy step, and caught the grateful odor of strong 
tobacco. <A solid, ungentle hand gripped his wrist. ~ 

“ How is he?” he heard a man ask. 

“ He’s conscious, but delirious,” said the nurse. 

“Pulse is nearly right,” said the man: ‘“ He’s ‘getting on. The 
sun and that cut on the head will make him foolish for a few days. 
If he wants to get up let him do it and talk‘to the other men. 
That ‘Il help clear his head.” te 

For two days Barry lay there, and then he was permitted to go 
outside, where other convalescents rested in the shadow. of-the hos- 
pital. There, gaunt and cadaverous, he lay silently‘ for hours in 
the peaceful shade, gazing out over the parade-ground, thinking 
moodily. He would let no one talk to him; he obeyed orders 
mechanically without complaint. But he knew his time would 
come. He would get even, and he wouldn’t tell anybody before- 
hand, because—well, they might try to stop him. Then one day, 
whea he was feeling well and strong, an aide came to him. 

“Colonel Stang orders that you report to him immediately with 
me,” said the aide. 

“What have I done now?” Barry demanded, suspiciously. Once 
before he had been summoned before his Colonel and unmercifully 
ragged about some trivial breach of discipline. 

The aide looked at him curiously, and together they walked across 
the parade-ground to K camp. There the old company was drawn 
up. When Barry appeared thefe was a rousing, ripping shout, and 
he heard his name called many times. He didn’t know why. Some 
one placed a rifle in his hands. 

“Private Barry, fall in,’ came a command from somewhere. 

Barry obeyed mechanically, taking his old. place at’ the extreme 
right end. It was good to feel a rifle again on his shoulder, but 
a new man stood beside him, not “ Pug.” 

“ Forward, march!” came the command, and K moved off to- 
wards division headquarters. There Barry saw the General com- 
manding and Colonel Stang seated in front of a tent, with their 
aides clustered about them. K_ halted; and the men stood at at- 
tention. The General and Colonel Stang talked together for a 
moment, and the Colonel indicated Barry. 

“Private Barry, stand forward!” ordered the General. 

With teeth clenched Barry obeyed, raising his’ hand in salute. 
He had done something wrong. He was going to be punished for 
it. If he were locked up it might mean that the officer with the 
shiny hat would get away. ‘Therefore he was on the defensive. 

“Private Barry, you’re from New York, I believe?” asked the 
General. 

* Yes, sir,” said Barry, suspiciously. 

“ You enlisted—when?” 

“Five weeks before the fighting began, sir.” 

“ What were the circumstances of your enlistment?” 

Barry thought it was a trap; he would be careful or he would 
be caught. 

“Well, sir,” he said, finally, fumbling his words, “ my friend, 
‘Pug’ Moran, he joined, and—and he was rather reckless, and— 
and I liked him, and I joined because he did—to sort of look out 
for him. We’d been chums over on Cherry Hill, and I hated to 
see him come down here by himself. I couldn’t tell what might 
happen to him.” 

The General attributed Barry’s embarrassment to a far different 
motive than its real one. And Barry was now convinced that 
there was some sly plot against him, and possibly “ Pug” as well. 
He was fencing for his freedom, perhaps his life. The General 
smiled kindly. 

“Private Moran, stand forward,” said the General. He wanted 
to see the friend of this man Barry; this man who apparently had 
no idea of the meaning of fear, who eliminated death as a pos- 
sibility. 

“ Private Moran, stand forward,” the General commanded again. 

There was a pause. Nobody stirred. 

“Pardon me, sir.” said Barry, and he glanced back at the place 
where “ Pug” had been once. “ He ain’t here, sir. He died in the 
trench that day. A fellow with a shiny hat shot him.” He stopped 
for a moment, then went on, defiantly. “ He’s dead, but if there’s 
—there’s any charge against him too, sir, I guess I can stand ’em 
both.” 
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The General tured wonderingly and spoke to Colonel Stang, then 
turned back. Barry felt the perspiration start; he would not per- 
mit any one to say anything against “ Pug.” 

“Private Barry,” continued the General, “I have received a 
communication from the Secretary of War regarding you. I will 
read it: ‘Express to Private Barry, Company K, Regiment, 
my commendation for gallantry on the field. Later.I shali take 
formal and more substantial steps to have him rewarded.’” The 
General then paused, and there was a tremor of excitement down 
the line of Company K. 

“What for?” demanded Barry. It was a trick, a plot, of some 
kind. 

“Since that time, Mr. Barry,” the General continued, “I have 
been informed that Congress will be asked to vote you a medal 
for heroism on the field. Your act in battle was that of a true 
soldier and one to stand as an example to your comrades. Mean- 
while I have been ordered to notify you of your promotion. to a 
second-lieutenancy, and your assignment to Company K for serv- 
ice. Stand forward and receive your commission.” 

Barry accepted mechanically this simple expression of a country’s 
admiration for a brave son, and stood fingering his commission 
wonderingly. ° 

“ And I would like to shake the hand of a brave man,” said the 
General. Then, curtly, “ That’s all.” 

Then Company K went.mad with enthusiasm. Barry stood with 
head bowed, oblivious of the cheering company behind him. Final- 
ly, when the tumult’ had subsided, he raised his head, assumed 
again the attitude of attention, and lifted his hand in salute. 

* Pardon me, sir,” he said to the General, “ but ain’t there noth- 
ing nice to be done for ‘Pug’? .He’s dead, you know, and I ain’t. 
I don’t see why this is for me and nothing for him.” 

The General looked from Barry to Colonel Stang, and Company K 
gaped at Barry in amazement. 

“T thought, Colonel Stang, that this man had fully recovered,” 
said the General, severely. 

“Tt was so reported to me,” said Colonel Stang. “I presume 
the sun has been too much for him.” 

“T don’t think it’s right,” Barry went on, recklessly. The lit- 
tle group of which the General was the centre was no longer on the 
ground; it was swinging and swaying in the air above. Barry’s 
eyes followed it with difficulty. ‘‘ You’ve got to do something for 
‘Pug.’ I don’t want this unless he gets one,’ and he clenched 
the commission fiercely in his fist. “I didn’t fight because I 
wanted to. I went over there that day because that fellow with 
the shiny cap shot my hat off. He’s the man who killed ‘ Pug,’ too. 
Vl fix him for it, I’]] fix him for it.” 

Barry was moving his hands excitedly. Then off to his right 
he saw a detachment of men swinging by with three prisoners be- 
tween- them. On the hat of one was a shiny bit of metal which 
flashed back the glint of the sun. 

“There he is now!” said Barry, suddenly. He flung down his 
rifle and ran reeling across the space which separated him from 
the ‘shiny cap. “I'll bet I get him this time!” and he plunged 
straight in, past the’ rifles of the guards, and clutched at a pris- 
oner’s throat.. There was a fierce struggle, then Barry lay still 
again. 

That night Barry raved and shrieked in a straight-jacket. Far 
out on the picket-line a sentry heard and shuddered. 





Ill 

Fearfully seeking in a newspaper list of battle-slain the name 
of Barry, Rosie McCullagh found Moran, and paused a little in 
pity. Then her eyes ran on down the long column of wounded. 
There was Barry. “Slight cut on head; will recover,” the despatch 
said, tersely. Rosie breathed a deep, grateful sigh of relief. Barry 
was safe! All else in the world mattered not when that was 
said. He would come back to her; all the tense love she bore the 
man rejoiced fiercely at the thought. Barry would come back! 

And “ Pug”? 

With Barry he had represented all she had ever known of 
friendship with men. She was sorry, yet she didn’t forget that it 
was “Pug” who had taken Barry away. It was “ Pug” who had 
led Barry into danger; it was “ Pug’s” fault now that Barry lay 
wounded in Cuba; always it had been “ Pug’s” fault when Barry 
was away from her. 

From the time “ Pug” had asked her to be his wife and she 
had refused because of her love for Barry, she had never felt sure 
of all of Barry’s heart. She felt, in a little jealous way, that she 
only shared it with “Pug.” Then when “ Pug” began to drink 
and Barry still was his friend she resented it. She didn’t under- 
stand that love of man for man which held them together. She was 
glad when she knew “ Pug” had enlisted and was going away; 
later, when she knew that Barry would follow him even to war, 
she was heart-broken and a little angry. It was not fair to her 
for him to endanger his life. 

But now “Pug” was dead. She felt for the first time that 
Barry was her own, all her own. The petty. anger and jealousy 
which had been growing in her heart were melted into pity for 
Barry’s friend, yet she felt it was for the best that death had 
given her the whole heart of the man she loved. He would come 
back to her, a hero, her hero. She wrote to Barry something of 
this; the letter bore many pitiful little tear-stains. 

Her letter came to the hospital, where Barry was under guard, 
on the day after his promotion. Outwardly he was himself again; 
yet the blaze of madness ran riot in his brain. Only one thought 
lay there, and it took shape in a distorted vision Barry saw of 
himself tearing the throat of an officer, and a lolling tongue and 
a purplish face. At times he could almost feel his fingers sinking 
into the soft flesh of a human throat, and he knew when the time 
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came he would take that shiny thing from the officer’s hat to 
Rosie, and she would be glad. 

It was the thought of Rosie, a flash of sanity through the red 
haze of madness, which made Barry change his plans of revenge. 
If it were not for her he would walk across the parade-ground now 
to the tents where he knew the captured officers lived, among them 
the man he had thrown over the trench, and kill him. But then 
he would be caught; he couldn’t go back to Rosie, and he must 
go back to her. Therefore he must wait and-plan so he could have 
his revenge and go back to Rosie too. 

In his madness Barry was cunning. He knew he was mad. He 
must convince them that he was not. Then they would give 
him greater freedom; then would come his opportunity. So Barry 
rarely spoke. He 
was. careful to con- 
ceal that little glit- 
ter which came into 
his eyes sometimes. 
He was quiet and 
obedient. He was 
trying to make them 
think that- he had 
forgotten all about 
the shiny cap. 

When Rosie’s let- 
ter came there was 
a question whether 
it should be given to 
Barry. The surgeon 
decided it. 

“Give it to him,” 
he said. “ Barry’s 
a little daffy, that’s 
all. He needs to be 
reminded of some- 
thing at home. If 
it’s from his sweet- 
heart it may help 
clear his mind.” 

So Barry got the 
letter. He clutched 
it eagerly, and se- 
ereted it- until no 

‘one was looking. 
Then he read it. His 
teeth closed hard, 
and he read it over 
many times until 
sentences were in- 
delibly impressed on 
his mind. 

“,.. take care of 
VOUTSEIT. 3. « « Ut 
would kill me _ if 
anything happened 
to you. ... I’m sorry 
for Pug, . . . he was 
drinking too much, 
and perhaps it’s for 
the best that he 
died like a man.... 
Now I know you 
will be all mine... . 
I always blamed 
Pug for taking you 
away. .. . Now he 
can’t any more.” 

Barry laughed. 


“Good news?” 
asked one of his 
guards. 

“Fine,” said 


Barry, between his 
teeth. 

Strange thoughts 
were speeding 
through his tangled 
brain. He felt 
again the little bub- 
bles crashing, and 
he set his teeth 
firmly against the 
pain. If they would 
only stop for a lit- 
tle while so_ he 
could think. His mind grasped at elusive things which would 
have made it all clear could he have but reached them. 

“She mustn’t say that about him,” he told himself, bitterly, 
fiercely. “ She sha’n’t talk about him that way. ‘Pug’ was my 
friend. Shé sha’n’t, she sha’n’t, I say. Tl kill her if 
she does!” “ 

That night when the lights in the hospital were low and all was 
still and quiet save for the indolent breeze stirring the long palm- 
leaves outside, “ Pug” came and sat beside him on the cot. There 
was a round, precise hole in his forehead. Barry wasn’t sur- 
prised; it was perfectly right and proper that “ Pug” should be 
there, and they talked together comfortably for a long time—of 
Rosie. 

“She ain’t good enough for me and you,” said “Pug.” “She 
hated me because you loved me. She ain’t good enough for me and 
you—she ain’t good enough, she ain’t good enough.” 
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And “ Pug” disappeared, leaving Barry with arms outstretched 
into the intangible, seeking his friend. 

Next day Barry was cheerful. He laughed frequently and 
whistled a great deal. 

“Now that’s something like,’ said one of his guards. 

When the surgeon made his rounds all of Barry’s good humor 
was told to him. He looked at Barry suspiciously. 

“The letter did it,” said the guard. 

“Took here, Barry,” said the surgeon, and he gazed deeply 
into the shifting, nervous eyes. “Do you mind if I see the 
letter?” 

“Sure I do,” said Barry. “It’s from my girl.” 

* How do you feel?” the surgeon asked, after a brief pause. 

“Fine as_ silk,” 
said Barry. 

The surgeon 
laughed. Later that 
day, by his order, 
Barry was _ trans- 
ferred from the hot 
hospital to a single 
tent cut under the 
trees, where it was 
cool. Here Barry 
was to sleep, with a 
guard at his door. 
When Barry heard 
the order he clench- 
ed his teeth tightly 
to keep from shout- 
ing. He knew now 
the surgeon thought 
he had _ forgotten 
that shiny thing on 
the cap. But he 
hadn’t forgotten. 
Now he would fix 
that officer. And 
then, if he shouldn’t 
be caught, he might 
fix Rosie too. The 





jade! She hated 
“Pug,” his friend, 
and he wouldn’t 


stand for that. He 
would tear her 
white throat to 
pieces. 

Barry went to his 
cot early that night, 
and pretended to be 
asleep. The guard, 
drowsy in the warm 
air, remained out- 
side the tent. For 
hours Barry lay si- 
lent, then he rose 
cautiously so the cot 
wouldn’t squeak, 
and, snakelike, 
crept to the door of 
the tent. The guard’s 
back was turned. 
Barry gathered him- 
self and sprang for- 
ward, swinging his 
right savagely. His 
fist caught the 
guard below the ear, 
and he went down 


without a _ sound. 
[It was one ‘of 
“Paes” favorite 


blows. Then, crouch- 
ing in the shadows, 
Barry stood still for 
a time. He heard 
nothing to disturb 
him. 

Like an impalpa- 
Drawn by Sydney Adamson ble spectre of the 
night he crept away 
through the dark, 
straight across the 
parade-ground. The 
lust of blood was in his veins, but he must be careful. He must not 
be stopped. He licked his lips greedily, and his powerful hands 
opened and closed spasmodically® as he approached the little 
group of tents where the captive officers were quartered. A 
sentry strolled along, and he waited until he was at the end of 
his beat, then started for the centre tent. There lay his man— 
the fellow with the shiny cap—the man who murdered “ Pug.” 
Nothing could stop him now! Exultantly he straightened up, 
and a twig crackled underfoot. 

“Who goes there?” demanded the sentry, sharply. 

Barry didn’t answer; he went on, running. The sentry, with 
rifle ready for action, rushed toward him. 

“Quien vive?” he demanded. It had occurred to him that the 
figure might be that of one of the Spanish officers. 

“ Ah, take a walk,” said Barry. He ran for the officer’s tent. 
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My Idea of ‘“Monna Vanna’’ 
By Bertha Kalich 























INCE the night of my first appearance at the Manhattan 
Theatre in Maurice Maeterlinck’s * Monna Vanna,” many 
people have asked me for my opinion of the character, my 


idea of the play itself, and my _ feeling regarding the 

philosophy .of the author. It has been difficult to answer 
these questions fairly and without prejudice. Only after a con- 
siderable familiarity with the role in actual performance is it 
possible to detach oneself sufficiently to form a dispassionate esti- 
mate; and I am just beginning to be able to stand apart from the 
character and the play and to have a definite opinion of them. 

To me, Giovanna seems not in the least an intricate character 
psychologically. She is, to my mind, one who represents the ideal 
of womanly gentleness, truth, and fortitude. Her love for her 
husband, Guido, is deep and abiding, and when she is. called upon 
to go to the tent of Prinzivalle, that by her sacrificé’she may save 
the people of Pisa, the wife struggles with the’ héroine in her 
nature. She does not, as does the old Marco, look upon life and 
events from the mountain-top of the philosopher. His view is im- 
personal, aloof. Hers is, of necessity, limited. She realizes sim- 
ply that by giving herself to Prinzivalle she may save the city 
from destruction. The enterprise is repellent and hideous to her. 
Beyond the great terror of meeting the unknown barbarian, she 
must face the terrors of the journey alone, by night, to his tent. 
To me, her action in going seems the bravest that may be imagined. 
And added to her fear and dread of what is to be, comes the 
sudden shock of realization that Guido does not understand. | 
think that in that moment Giovanna is transformed frem a gentle, 
loving woman to a heroine of the noblest qualities 

In the second act, which is the quietest of the three, comes the 
real test. Here Giovanna, feeling that she has won her spiritual 
battle by bringing herself to the sacrifice, is suddenly confronted 
with a complication of which she did not dream. Finding that 
Prinzivalle is not the barbarian she had thought; that he is her 
childhood friend; that he loves her nobly instead of sensually, and 
that he intends to spare her from disgrace, she is assailed by a 
variety of moods that almost overwhelm her. All the nobility of 
her character must be called into play in order that she may 
not fall victim to one or another of her swiftly passing emotions. 
Here Maeterlinck makes the heaviest demand upon the resources 
of the actress. The climax of the second act, where Giovanna 
starts to lead Prinzivaile back to Pisa, to tell Guido the wonderful 
story of her deliverance and to demand his protection and _ hos- 
pitality for the man who was their foe—this, I think, is a moment 
of spiritual ecstacy such as is very rarely found in the drama. 





The requirements of the third act are largely in the direction 
of technical ability. Or, rather, it may be that the mental aspect 
seems to take a subordinate place before the swiftness of the 
physical action. It is, I think, a splendid climax, both intel- 
lectually and dramatically, yet it deals with one series of emotions 
—her dying love for her husband and the full awakening of her 
love for Prinzivalle. 

Much as the play of “ Monna Vanna” demands of the players, 
it makes also a considerable demand upon the auditor. It is a 
play concerned throughout with elemental impulses and emotions. 
While it contains, beneath the surface, much of the symbolism that 
few works of Maeterlinck are entirely without, it has nothing of 
the shadowy mysticism and vagueness of intention characteristic 
of his earlier plays—of “ Pélleas et Mélisande,” for example, and 
“La Mort de Tintagiles.” ‘ Monna Vanna” makes an entirely 
definite and universal appeal; it is perfectly intelligible even to 
the casual theatre-goer who does not care to penetrate very deeply 
beneath the surface of the dramatic action. While “ Pélleas et 
Mélisande” requires, in a sense, a special audience, ‘ Monna 
Vanna” makes its effect directly and irresistibly upon all classes 
of playgoers—which is proven by the fact that it has been per- 
formed in almost every European country with pronounced suc- 
cess; in Vierna, for example, it had a run of two hundred nights. 
It is not a play to appeal to a lazy mind. Its greatest beauties 
are for those who think deeply, earnestly. and philosophically. 
There is so much significance in every line that one is almost 
tempted to repeat, fearing Jest the hearer may not have obtained 
the full value of the author’s thought. In playing Giovanna my 
constant aim and endeavor is to make the auditors realize fully 
the beduty that we who have studied it long and diligently know 
so well. I am, I think, more anxious at every moment during the 
performances that Maeterlinck’s wonderful art should be under- 
stood and appreciated at its full worth than I am that my inter- 
pretation of Giovanna be approved. 

It is a. pleasure for me to feel that I am concerned in 
extending the acquaintance of the public with Maeterlinck as a 
dramatist. Widely known as he is to Americans in his capacity 
as poet and philosopher, we have had in this country but little 
knowledge of him as a dramatist. A number of the earlier plays 
have, it is true, been presented from time to time; but these were 
intended for the library rather than for the stage. It is the privi- 
lege of Mr. Fiske, myself, and my associates that- we have been the 
first to introduce Maeterlinck to English-speaking audiences in 
America as a practical and effective dramatist. 
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Madame Kalich as ** Giovanna” 


A Scene from the First Act of Macterlinck’s Drama, “ Monna Vanna,’ as played at the Manhattan Theatre 
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A RECENT PORTRAIT OF MISS JULIA MARLOWE 


Miss Marlowe appeared at the Knickerbocker Theatre on October 16 in an elaborate revival of “ The Taming of the Shrew,” 
playing “ Katherine” to the “ Petruchio” of Mr. E. H. Sothern. On October 30 Miss Marlowe and Mr. Sothern appeared in 
“The Merchant of Venice.” The Shakespeare season at the Knickerbocker occurs concurrently with Ben Greet’s revivals, in the 
Elizabethan manner, at Mendelssohn Hall, and Robert B. Mantell’s presentation of five of the tragedies at the Garden The- 
atre—making three prominent New York playhouses devoted to performances of Shakespeare 
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OPINIONS ON “OUR RECORD IN PORTO RICO” 


New York, October 26, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Will you permit a Porto-Rican to express his grateful 
feelings apropos of the interesting observations concerning our 
island’s affairs which are being printed in the columns of your 
splendid magazine? The opportune publication of those articles 
at the psychological moment when Porto’ Rico is preparing to 
remonstrate bitterly this winter in Congress against her lack of 
self-rule for purposes of government, clearly demonstrates that 
your patriotic paper has a conscience that makes itself felt in 
all that it does. 

As Mr. Charles W. Tyler, your special commissioner in Porto 
Rico, is a brave, earnest. and honorable man who has not sub- 
merged his citizenship in the zeal of professional endeavor, I take 
the liberty to call his attention to certain contradictory state- 
ments made by him which do not accord with the facts. He says 
in his first letter: 

“Making due allowance for the inevitable racial points of fric- 
tion, the attitude of Porto-Ricans towards Americans, as Amer- 
icans, may be fairly described as friendly. For the American 
nation and towards American institutions the sentiments dominant 
are those of respect and admiration. ... But the newspapers here 
which are leading the anti-American crusade, to the credit of 
their chivalry, be it said, made no allusion whatever to the dis- 
aster of a drunken chief of department.” 

And in his third. article, just published, there occur some decla- 
rations as inconsistent with the above as if they had been written 
by another person with a different standard of judging: 

“The hostile elements here have conducted and are conducting 
an anti-American crusade which has become exceedingly bitter. 
Three of these journals—E#I Heraldo Espanol, El Boletin Mercantil 
de Puerto Rico, and La Correspondencia—are owned by Spaniards. 
.. . At times the attacks have gone beyond all bounds of decency.” 

As a native Porto-Rican, and as the New York political corre- 
spondent, of the last-named paper—which, by the way, is printing 
simultaneously in San Juan Mr. Tyler’s articles translated into 
Spanish—I have noticed two affirmations of your commissioner 
which I desire to explain in justice to Porto Rico. First, I venture 
to state that there is no such anti-Americanism in my country 
as he describes. There is, of course. an anti-administration party 
endeavoring to right the wrongs inflicted on Porto Rico by the 
Washington administration, a growing party whose only purpose 
is to compel the American government to adopt American methods 
in our beloved island. I, for one, am not anti-American, for I 
accompanied General Miles’s army of invasion to plant the glori- 
ous Stars and Stripes in Porto Rico, a record of which I am very 
proud; and I, for one, shall not desist in my propaganda against 
the present system of assimilating colonies. Second, La Corre- 
spondencia de Puerto Rico, the island’s leading paper, is not the 
property of a Spaniard. It is a thoroughly native paper, owned 
by a genuine Porto-Rican, with a native record that goes far to 
make of its director, Dr. M. Zeno Gandia, a notable character 
among his fellow islanders. 

I am, sir, D. CoLLazo. 


New York. October 23 1905 
To ‘the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—In connection with the Porto-Rican scandals which Mr. 
Tyler is ventilating in your columns, it is to be hoped that he 
will also give honorable mention to the able and honest officials 
who are or have been at work there. His catalogue will be a 
long one if he does; but he will give a misleading and unjust im- 
pression if he does not. In the same connection it would have 
been quite in the interest of fair play had he mentioned the fact 
that the drunken attorney-general, of whom we were all ashamed, 
was immediately recalled by the administration. 

I am, sir, JAMES H. VAN BUREN, 
Missionary Bishop of Porto Rico. 


BactimoreE, Mp.. October 20, 1905 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—The articles in HArPER’s WEEKLY about Porto Rico are 
giving me great pain and surprise. In the later 70’s I traded there, 
and was well acquainted with the sentiments of the people toward 
our country. “ Wait until the United States comes here. It will 
come—and you shall see how we will welcome them,” was the 
almost universal expression. Many of them had American flags 
hidden away even as early as 1873, and one of my most intimate 
friends died saying, “ Be patient, the Americans will come.” 

After the American occupancy I at first had cheering letters 
from my old friends, but for the last three years not a word has 
come from them. The reason is now apparent. 

I am, sir, TALBOT JONES. 


La Sate, ILv., October 21. 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The article in your current number relating to Porto 
Rico is surprising in its erroneous information. It is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Tyler has been provided with garbled statements 
and far from unbiased tales; the assimilation of these has re- 
sulted in an outpouring of mean insinuation. Let it be known, at 
least, that there is a sufficiency of adequate evidence, which can 
be easily produced by those who know, that Mr. W. H. Elliott 
was not a “grafter,” and that Dr. Brumbaugh did not receive 
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royalty from his text-books sold in Porto Rico. Blue-penciling 
would help Mr. Tyler’s articles not a little. 
I am, sir, G. H. Noyes. 


What was said of Mr. Elliott was that he made his own son his 
private secretary and that he made his two daughters school- 
teachers in Porto Rico. It was further said that while the son 
was still the private secretary to his father he went to the United 
States, came back the agent of a steam-roller manufacturing con- 
cern, and, as such agent, sold his father, as Commissioner of the 
Interior, a number of steam-rollers at a price many hundreds of 
dollars in excess of the sum the same rollers could have been 
bought for at the time at home. 

This isn’t “mean insinuation.” It is a very flat statement of 
fact. It was not derived from “garbled statements,” or from 
“far from unbiased tales.” It was derived from the entirely dis- 
passionate records of Mr. Elliott’s own office in Porto Rico and 
from the records of the Department of Education there. As for 
Mr. Brumbaugh, he purchased his own text-books for the depart- 
ment of which he was the head. That, likewise, is matter of 
record. The “adequate evidence” that he received no royalty on 
these books, which Mr. Noyes says exists, is not matter of record. 
It is a pity it isn’t. The lack of precisely this evidence is one of 
our misfortunes in Porto Rico. 

Mr. Noyes further says that there is also extant evidence that 
Mr. Elliott is not a “ grafter,” and hints rather broadly that he, 
Mr. Noyes, knows where that evidence is to be found. If anybody 
ever happened to be investigating the particular “ graft” question 
thus rather precipitately raised by Mr. Noyes, his knowledge of 
the existence and locality of this cache would doubtless be inter- 
esting. I am, sir, CHARLES W. TYLER, 


AN APPEAL FOR THE BRETON FISHERFOLK 


New York, October 25. 1905 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Although the daily press of many countries has repeat- 
edly mentioned the extreme distress caused all along the Breton 
coast by the strange and unexplainable disappearance of the 
sardines during the last three summers, yet I doubt whether the 
miseries of the situation have really been brought home to Amer- 
ican newspaper readers. Indeed, so desperate is this situation 
that, urged thereto by the heart-breaking communications I receive 
from Brittany, I have decided to ask of big-hearted America, who 
has so kindly welcomed my simple recitals of Breton folk- 
life, that she should spare these sorely tried toilers a little of 
her plentiful wealth. Not to mention the strong men, there are 
thousands of old people, of women, and of little children, on that 
grim rock-bound seaboard who, thrown out of employment by 
the defection of the sardine and the closing of many fish-canning 
factories, are starving, and who, during the coming winter will 
continue to starve, as they have done before, uncomplainingly and 
stoically, for it is the proud characteristic of the Breton to suffer 
in silence. Others, therefore. should speak for them, in no un- 
certain voice, and this is why I no longer hesitate to ask the 
Americans, who so generously helped Ireland in her distress and 
aided India in her hour of need, to remember now a brave and 
unfortunate people beset by such evil chance that even their stout 
courage and heroic patience are breaking beneath the strain. 

I am, sir, 
THe AuTHoR or “ THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS.” 


Any subscriptions sent to M. Alcide Ebray, Consul-General of 
France, 35 South William Street, New York city, will be acknowl- 
edged, 


BOARD AND CLOTHES 


Parts, TExAs, October 8, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: . 

Str,—What is the cause of this wave of unrest among the fem- 
inine part of mankind? There is much space being given of ijate, 
in periodical literature, to the old question of the true valuation 
of woman’s work. <A great cry has been raised by some spinster 
(presumably) by her assertion that a married woman only gets her 
board and clothes. 

Ask the average unmarried wage-earner what she gets? In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred she will tell you that after 
all expenses are paid she has only her board and clothes. 

What else should the happy wife want more than her board 
and clothes? With the board and clothes she receives love, which 
is, after all, the only thing worth having in this world; she also 
has a home, and a home is, to the material part of us, what 
heaven is to the spiritual. 

These perquisites are thrown in with the board and clothes. 
The wife is not only the partner of her husband’s joys and sor- 
rows, but she is, in a measure, his business partner.. He cannot 
dispose of property without her consent and her signature. The 
home (here in Texas) is hers, and it cannot be touched for debt. 
At the death of the husband the widow comes in for her share of 
community property. 

God never meant women to go out and battle with the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. That is what He made men for. Women 
are the natural home-makers and housekeepers, and that is what 
they are made for. 

Board and clothes are compensation enough for the wise woman 
who is happy in her husband’s love, happy in the bairns that are 
sent her, happy in her home, happy in her board and clothes. 

I am, sir, ELENITA T, KIRKPATRICK, 
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IV.—The Mid-Season Progress of the Big Teams 


T is a pleasure to note that the contests of late October 

furnished games productive of longer running, greater 

brilliancy, and far more pleasure to the average spectator 

than had been anticipated by those who have been pes- 

simistic about the sport. It is also a satisfaction to see 
that, if anything, larger crowds are attracted to these early games, 
where theyeare furnished with an opportunity of educating them- 
selves for the greater contests as well as enjoying the game at 
hand. At Franklin Field, upon the occasion of the Penn-Indian 
game, something over 20,000 people assembled, while on the same 
day at New York at the Princeton-Columbia game a crowd of 
over 10,000 were on hand, and probably as many more at the 
Harvard-Brown game at Cambridge. 

As the season advances in the Middle West, the old leaders, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Chicago, seem gradually working to the 
front, just as, in the East, Yale, Princeton, Harvard, and Pennsyl- 
vania are doing. The style of play in both sections is more open 
than last season, and another factor which makes for improve- 
ment of the interest is that the other teams are giving the leaders 
far more work to de, are holding down the scores, and are taking 
a turn at scoring themselves. 

The Chicago-Wisconsin game, owing to the condition of the 
ground, hardly gave the backs an opportunity to show their qual- 
ity. When Chicago met Northwestern the field was good, and 
the Chicago team showed good speed and excellent striking power. 
They are not as heavy and powerful as Michigan, but have in 
Eckersall a star of the first order. 

Cornell has now reached a pretty steady working basis, and is 
manifestly far above her performance of last season. Her ma- 
terial has turned out very well indeed, and, as is often the case in 
college athletics, a good man in one position has aided in devel- 
oping promising substitutes for the same place. Cornell’s schedule 
has been rather erratic, starting off with an early-season -game 
with so strong a team as Colgate, and then at the end of October 
playing Haverford, a team against whom they scored 33 points 
in the first half. The centre of Cornell’s line, with Thompson and 
Furman as guards and Hodge or Wilder in the middle, is far and 
away better than last season. The tackles are also improved, 
but the ends have not yet reached quite the desired standing. Back 
of the line it has been necessary to make a quarter, but between 
Pollak and Rice the position is fairly well filled. Walder, as one 
of the halves, is a most distinct gain to the team, and should 
render a capital accounting before the season is over. Then 
Warner has some three other men, each fairly good, in Earle, Mar- 
tin, and Gibson. Halliday, if in good shape, will fill the position 
of full-back satisfactorily. ; 

Princeton has demonstrated conclusively the great striking 
ability of her back field and the decidedly high-class play of 
her ends. Captain Cooney at one tackle is also very powerful. 
The rest of the line is better on attack than defence. It is hard- 
ly probable that Princeton exhibited her best work in the Colum- 
bia game, but she ought to do it in the Cornell contest. Her ends 
are far and away better than the Cornell ends. It should be a 
stand-off in the middle of the line, but Princeton’s attack is fiercer 
and a good deal more together, and her team is more experienced. 
This is pretty sure to tell in her matches of November, for it is 
through the hard work of such games as those with Columbia and 
Cornell that lessons are really learned. 

At Cambridge the steady grinding of Coach Reid on fundamen- 
tals, the spreading out of instruction over a big squad, and 
tenacity in holding to a fixed policy are beginning to have their 
effect, and the team, although not as yet either fast or brilliant, 
has a consistency of performance that is sure to tell in the latter 
part of November. Moreover, the candidates have been given, by 
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substitutions in the games, an experience of lining up against 
strangers which can be furnished .in no other way. There is no 
squad at any of the universities that has as many substitutes 
for every position as that at Cambridge, and Reid has not played 
his best back field in any of his contests up to the first of Novem- 
ber. His punting department promises now to be well taken care 
of, Burr showing some good work in this respect. 

When Harvard meets Pennsylvania on the 11th of November at 
Philadelphia the team from Cambridge, instead of being a rather 
confident aggregation of only half-disciplined players, such as met 
Penn last year at Cambridge, will be a fairly close-knit body of 
men, each one the product of careful instruction by an individual 
coach, and the whole a determined body of players who know that 
they are going up against a hard proposition, but who also know 
what to expect, and who will not be carried off their feet in the 
first fifteen minutes. Last year Harvard had looked rather con- 
descendingly and a little superciliously upon the preliminary 
achievements of Pennsylvania’s new little quarter-back, Steven- 
son. When told before the game that this young man would circle 
their ends with comparative ease, they were not greatly alarmed, 
but before the first half was over the entire Harvard eleven was 
in constant fear and trembling lest this little wonder should not 
only get clear around the end, but should go all the way to a touch- 
down. Reid knows all this, and has been working on the problem 
for some time, and that most diligently. 

At this writing it is impossible to definitely figure on the 
line-up that Harvard will present against Pennsylvania, but 
enough is known about the material to furnish something of a 
line of comparison. 

At quarter-back, Starr, when put in last year after the game 
had been’ virtually won by Pennsylvania, made an excellent show- 
ing, and it must be remembered that he was then entirely inex- 
perienced in a big game. He drove his men well, and under whip 
and spur carried them two-thirds the length of the field more than 
once in the endeavor to reach Pennsylvania’s goal. His work in 
that game earned him the place, and barring accidents he will 
probably start the game against Pennsylvania, with Newhall a 
competent understudy. 

Behind the line Captain Hurley and Hanley are probably the 
best of the Harvard back field, but there are three or four others 
from whom to select the third place or substitute for the other 
two. Hurley himself is a better man than any Penn can offer. 
Starr at quarter is not as brilliant an individual performer as 
Stevenson, but, as stated above, a good man at handling the 
team. As Hurley has something the better of any of the Penn 
backs, so Starr must, on the other hand, yield something to Ste- 
venson. Pennsylvania will probably offer Greene and Sheble as the 
two half-backs and Folwell as full-back. These men are well 
known, strike well together, and work in unison rather more than 
the Harvard backs. 

In the line Pennsylvania has somewhat the better of the com- 
parison at end, while at tackles Knowlton is more experienced than 
either Lamson or Rooke; and Brill, the Harvard left tackle, is the 
most powerful of all four. In the centre, Torrey, of Pennsylvania, 
knows far more football than any man Harvard can offer, even 
though he looks very small to stand up before White. Parker 
and Pierce or Squires are powerful enough, and Squires, if used 
at guard instead cf tackle, knows the game well enough to offer a 
hard proposition to Junk and Robinson. On the whole, the indi- 
vidual showing balances up very nicely for a most interesting con- 
test, and it is, therefore, team-work and getting together which 
will tell the story and settle the issue. : 

Pennsylvania has been going through trial and tribulation, not 
only in the make-up of her team, but also in hard experience- 

























































making contests, and it is fortunate that 
Penn had these hard games on her schedule. 


The Brown game prepared them for the 
struggle with the Indians, and the two 
games together were worth at least two 


weeks of practice to them. With half a 
dozen men upon whom they had counted as 
certain for the team rendered unavailable 
through the fortunes of war, it was impera- 


tive that the men who took their places 
should go through the kind of experience 


that can only be acquired in desperate en- 
counters with first-class teams. One might 
be led to believe that Penn had lost all her 
good men, but this is far from the fact. 
She has one or two stars, and the balance 
good first-class players, willing and well 
coached. There is no defensive back who 
ean do the work that Smith did last year, 
nor is there a line man the equal of Pie- 
karski, but her aggregate team is good, well 
balanced, and capable of rendering a good 
report of themselves. Moreover, when they 
face Harvard on the 11th they have been 
brought up to know how much is at stake, 
and, like the team that journeyed to Cam- 
bridge last year, will put forth not only 
their best efforts, but each man will be 
spurred on to more than better his own best 
game for the sake of what it means to Penn 
to repeat the victory of last season. There 
will be more enthusiastic abandon about 
Penn’s play than there will about Harvard’s, 
but the latter has more wealth of material 
to draw upon, regards this contest in a 
cold-blooded sort of way, but is planning 
to wear down Pennsylvania in a deliberate 
merciless hammering that promises to tell 
before the entire seventy minutes of the 
game is over. 

The stars of the two games promise to 
be Stevenson of Pennsylvania and Hurley 
of Harvard, Both, fit and well, are of 
the most brilliant players the gridiron has 
seen, and the spectators will watch with in- 
terest these two youths in their every move. 
Unfortunately for their own performances, 
each man will be carefully watched by some 
eleven opponents, and his chances of a spec- 
tacular play thereby considerably lessened. 
Stevenson should certainly be able at some 
time in the game, however, to get in one of 
his sensational runs in a broken- -up field, 
even if he is so carefully watched as to in- 
terfere somewhat with his quarter-back run- 
ning. Hurley, on the other hand, under the 
watching process, will show up most bril- 
liantly in his defensive work, for as a 
stopper of ambitious opponents who man- 
age to break through the iine there is no 
better back in the defence to-day. 

The officials of the game will be: Referee, 
Matthew McClung, of Lehigh; umpire, Ed- 
wards of Princeton; linesman, Whiting of 
Cornell. 

Some idea of the difference of opinion 
regarding the quality of Harvard and Penn- 
sylvania may be gathered from the ex- 
pressions of the Brown men who played 
against Pennsylvania and against Harvard 
only one week apart. The captain of the 
3rown team was reported in an interview 
as most distinctly a believer in Harvard’s 
superiority. On the other hand, some of the 
men of the Brown eleven did not agree with 
him, and considered the backs of the Penn 
team considerably faster than the Harvard 
backs. It must be remembered, however, 
that Harvard has not yet played her fast- 
est backs. 





Exploding 100 Tons of Dynamite 


THE explosion of 100 tons of dynamite 
at a single discharge was recently accom- 
plished in the Suez Canal, where it was 
found necessary to remove a vessel with a 
cargo of this explosive which had been scut- 
tled on account of fire. As the vessel con- 
tained not only the dynamite, but also det- 
onators, it can be inferred that the sinking 
was accomplished with considerable celerity, 
and as a result the sunken steamer formed 
a serious obstruction in the canal. 

Accordingly it was determined to explode 
the dynamite, and this was accomplished 
by placing in the holds mines containing 
300 pounds of explosive in proximity to the 
cases of dynamite and also to the detonators. 
These mines were connected by cables with 
the shere, and then by telephone-wires to 
la firing station, three miles distant. 
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The effects of the <a were most 
striking. A column of water and débris 
was thrown into the air to a height of 550 
yards, and the surrounding country was in- 
undated within a radius of 1000 yards, over 
a great part of which space fragments of 
the ship were carried. The effect- on the 
bottom of the canal also was most marked. 
Where the bow of the steamer rested a 
hole 73 feet in depth was excavated by the 
explosion, while in the middle of the canal 
the depth was changed from 30 feet to 20 
feet. Naturally the destruction of fish was 
enormous, and wires were torn from tele- 
graph-poles, though the latter were not af- 
fected. 





Modesty 


Tue following sign is said to hang in the 
window of a fashionable ladies’ tailor in 
Boston : 

“ As the principal fitter desires to try on 
his own garments personally, customers are 
requested not to call between the hours of 
one and two.” 





High Hopes 


“T WEAR that your last picture stands a 
good chance for the Academy prize,” re- 
marked a friend to one of America’s rising 
young artists. 

“Oh, I have even higher hopes,” 
astonishing reply. 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes; it may be a bit conceited in me, 
but I really think I stand some chance of 
having it accepted for a brewery calendar.” 
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Apvicz To MoTHers.—Mrs. 
should always be used for children teething. 


is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—[Adv.] 





a CONVENIENCE 


always have a opny y of Borpen’s EacLte BRAND Compeusen 
ita For pud- 
Send for Recipe Book, 


MILK on hand. 
dings, cake and all kinds of desserts. 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—[{Adv.] 


ble for all household purposes 








SAVE TIME. 


OrpER supplies, do your shopping, make appointments by 
New YorK TELEPHONE 


telephone. Residence rates are low. 
Company, 15 Dey Street. —[Adv.] 





BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 4 
dv.) 


BROWN’ S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box.—{A 





To cure a Cold on the Lungs, and oa pneumonia, take 


Piso’s CurE FoR ConsumPTION.—[Adv. 


| . Use BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
| for the TEETH. ] 


25 cents a jar.—[Adv, 


Winstow’s Sootninc Syrup 
It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 








Pears’ 


“A shining coun- 
tenance” is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears’ 
leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion, 
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LIQUEUR 


eres Charlreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Known as Chartreuse 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 





Will You Try the Battle 
Creek Life for 30 Days? 


Will You Eat the Foods and Live 
the Life Our Experts Recommend ? 


Do You Really Want to Be Perfectly Well? 


Tell us, then, if you are ailing, or if in good 
health that you wish to remain so, 

Let us send you our book. It is very interest- 
ing. The life it recommends you can live in your 
own home. You ought to read about it. 

Nowhere else are so many specialists studying 
this one thing alone—how to get well and how to 
stay well. No organization anywhere has been 
so successful. None other is so near the truth. 
And the basis of all this is right food—right liv- 
ing—keeping the stomach right. 

All this we explain in our book, Explain clear- 
ly — logically — interestingly, so that you may 
understand. Isn’t it worth the mere effort of 
writing us simply to know? Won’t you ask for 
our book to-day ? Address The Battle Creek San- 
itarium Co., Ltd., Dept A-94, Battle Creek, Mich. 





—Your Crooked Legs 


Made to eye Straight 
the Perfect Leg/\f 
ere. Undetectable. Fits |’ 
any leg. — - a feather 
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The Madness of Barry 


(Continued from page 1639.) 


“Who goes there?” again demanded the 
sentry. Barry heard the click of the trigger. 
“ Answer, or_I’ll fire!” 

“ Barry, Company K,” shouted Barry. 

He flung back the tent flap and ran in. 
Groping in the blackness, he felt something 
soft, the body of a man asleep. His fingers 
ran up the body to the throat, and then, 
joyously, they sank deep into the soft flesh. 
Barry laughed, chuckled with mad delight 
as he heard the gasps from under his hands 
and rolled the flesh between his fingers. 
Then he felt the throat slipping, slipping 
away as the man struggled and squirmed 
to free himself, and he lunged forward to 
bring his knee on top of the prostrate figure. 
He felt the knee sinking in, then something 
flashed in his face—he knew it was a re- 
volver. 

“Damn you, that’s for me and ‘ Pug’!” 
he said, and fell heavily. 

When the sentry came with a lantern he 
found the Spanish officer leaning over Barry 
with a revolver in his hand. The officer was 
a gallant man, and had been permitted to 
retain his side-arms. There was a smile on 
sarry’s face. He had died instantly. 

And Rosie never did understand. 





No Reason for Comment 


A Lapy had invited to dinner an old friend 
who had lost his nose in an _ accident. 
Taking her young daughter aside before his 
arrival, she cautioned her to be very careful 
to make no remarks about Mr. Robinson’s 
nose, as he was very sensitive about it. At 
the table everything went well for a time, 
until Carrie, who had been studying the 
guest’s face in apparent perplexity, turned 
inquiringly to her mother, and asked: 

“Ma, why did you tell me to say nothing 
about Mr. Robinson’s nose? He hasn’t got 
any.’ 





His Wish 

THE following colloquy actually occurred 
during one of the earlier battles in the 
Philippines. A detachment of American in- 
fantry, under orders to support a_ section 
of Captain Reilly’s battery, were halted for 
quite a while on a perfectly flat military 
road in full view and fine range of the Fil- 
ipino trenches. Of course, to lie flat on the 
road was the only available “ use of cover.” 

In this detachment was an Irishman who 
had served his time with the colors in the 
British army before he enlisted with Uncle 
Sam. As a recruit he had been very prone 
to tell how the British soldiers did every- 
thing. As a result he was incessantly plied 
with questions as to his experiences. While 
the bullets were “ plopping ” down the road 
and kicking up the gravel, a young Yankee 
suddenly asked, “Say, Mike, what do the 
British soldiers do with their heads in a 
place like this?” 

Quick as a flash came the retort, “ A Brit- 
ish soldier. has no head, sorr!” 

After a full two-minute pause, Mike con- 
tinued, “ Howiver, be that as it may, I wish 
I could pick up this d road and stan’ 
it on edge ferninst me!” 








“Undictionary Words” 


A WRITER in 7. P.’s Weekly brings for- 
ward some interesting examples of what he 
calls “undictionary words” — words that 
have a certain currency, but have not yet 
found their way into the formal record of 
the language. One of the most curious is 
mardy, a word in common use in certain 
parts of England, and meaning “ peevish.” 
Another, spelled chezow, means “ whether 
you like it or not”; as, for example, “ you 
must wear your Sunday clothes, chezow.” 

Other words are: coolth (as an an- 
tithesis of “warmth”); brind, meaning 
something between a breeze and a wind; 
colorful, full of color; ware-word, a word of 
warning; and treasurous, having the worth 
of treasure, precious. 
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Pope-Toledo Landaulette, Type XI 30 H. P., illustrated above, Price $5,000 


Insist On Double Direct Chain Drive 


The only system of transmission suitable for American roads and American conditions if 
the car you intend to purchase weighs over 1,800 pounds, No broken rear axle; no driving 
power at an angle. Demand a car that is noiseless; that starts on high gear anywhere; that 
takes all the hills without rushing them; that can be slowed down to five miles an hour and 
run on high gear behind a team walking, then up to a speed of a mile-a-minute, with the 
use of the spark and the throttle alone. These things mean power and control, and if you 
will demand them we have no fear of the result. 


Be sure the name “ Pope” is on your Automobile 


What car other than the “ Pope-Toledo” could you have bought two and a half years 
ago that would be up-to-date to-day, and what car other than a Pope-Toledo will be up-to-date 
five years from now? What Automobile other than a Pope-Toledo contains ALL the accepted 
features of the best automobile practice of the world—DOUBLE DIRECT CHAIN DRIVE. 
4-cylinder, 4-cycle, copper jacketed, high compression, automatically fed engines, sliding gear 
transmission, SOLID REAR AXLE, mechanical carbureter ? 

Once more we want to repeat as emphatically as possible, a Pope-Toledo will run 
more miles at least expense and with less adjusting than any other high-powered 
automobile in the world, 

Send for catalogue describing 


20 H. P. Double Side Entrance, . 2,800 
30 H. P. Front Entrance, same car as 

used by Peace Commission, - - 3,200 
45 H. P. Double Side Entrance, - 6,000 


Pope Motor Car Co., Desk M, Toledo, Ohio 


Members A. L. A. M. 
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Bills of exchange bought and | “Tis AUDIT COMPANY OF New YorK 
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Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 
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Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
B rown B rot hers & Co., Philadelphia, ™ ye nege, 
i ’ a + Life ullding, 
Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. agth and Market Ss; La Salle and Monroe Sts. 








DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. : 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by hun 
dreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. a 

Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. Write to 
day and we will mail you a trial box. Sold by all druggists at 50c. a box, or by 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 264 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 








The Evolution of a Vast Industry 


By Charles Winans 


Chapter I 


NCE upon a time in the town of Barnstable, 

3arnstable County, Massachu- 
setts, there lived a heifer. It 
sounds a good while ago to 
say “once upon a time.” In 
this case the term conveys, 
perhaps, an erroneous im- 
pression. It was not so very 
long ago, as men’s lives run, 
that the Barnstable Heifer 
kicked up its frisky heels on 
the Cape Cod “ medder-lands.” 
Very likely there are men now 
living in High Barnstable 
who had the honor of that 
heifer’s acquaintance — knew 
it intimately, could sit down 
now and tell you interesting anecdotes of its infancy and rollick- 
ing youth. Probably that is what they are doing down in High 
Barnstable at this very day. Men whose vis inertia is powerful 
enough to keep them all their lives from overcoming the tre- 
mendous impulse to get away from Cape Cod generally develop 
astonishing gifts in the sedentary and reminiscent line. 

All this may seem irrelevant. Not so. It is relevant and perti- 
nent. The fact that the Historical Heifer of High Barnstable 
lived within the memory of men of to-day, and the fact of a 
tremendous human impulse to get away from Cape Cod, have im- 
portant bearing the one upon the other. They converge to a focus, 
and in the bright light which that focus throws upon the screen 
we may get some faint conception of the bewildering possibilities 
of that tremendous thing known as- American Energy. American 
Energy concentrated in its most intense form in one man, that 
man cramped in the narrow, sterile Cape Cod conditions, did, 
within one short lifetime of business activity, build up from no 
other starting-point than that Historical Heifer one of the most 
colossal of American industries—an industry that turns over 
something like six or seven times every year a capital of 
$35,000,000; empioys over 23,000 hands; has packing-houses in 
seven American cities, covering a total of 183 acres of ground, 78 
acres of buildings, and 207 acres of floor space; has distributing 
houses in over 300 American cities, 41 cities in Great Britain, and 
32 cities of Asia, Africa, and Continental Europe—an industry, 
in a word, that is a vital, active, and aggressive presence in every 
corner of the civilized world. 

That is why the Heifer of High Barnstable is Historical; that is 
why the fact of the heifer’s comparatively recent existence is an 
interesting factor in the study; that is why the cramped condi- 
tions of life on Cape Cod are illuminating by way of show- 
ing that tremendous explosive and expansive power of American 
energy which smashes and scatters like chaff, obstacles and _ re- 
strictions that would be metes and bounds of hopeless iron and steel 
to a less dominating, overmastering force. 

The Heifer of High Barnstable was the starting-point of a vast 
industry. It was the ultimate atom (of matter) out of which a 
sort of industrial universe was evolved. Acted upon and set 
spinning and whirling by the sheer force of one man’s energy, this 
atom expanded and grew, and threw off rings which, in their 
turn, concentrated into dominating centres that threw off other 
rings potential with reproductive life, and so on and on and 
still going on, even after the 
original centre and impel- 


taking the front rank, that it was actually Number One, the Drum- 
Major of an endless live- stock procession destined to grow and 
grow in volume until it came to pass through Swift & Company’s 
hands at the rate of over eight and a half million head per year— 
a procession long enough in time to reach all the way around the 
world, with several laps to spare. 

On the other hand, Gustavus Franklin Swift did not know that 
the ten dollars he made on the Heifer was going to be trans- 
formed into a private fortune of many millions of dollars long be- 
fore he reached the threescore-and-ten limit; did not know that 
he was taking the first step in the creation of a business that 
would require in its daily routine the services of many times the 
population of all Cape Cod—of a force of employees equal at a 
very moderate estimate to the entire working population of a 
city of 100,000 inhabitants. And all this within only about forty 
years from the time he closed that Barnstable bargain! It was 
indeed a far-reaching transaction. But it didn’t look it at the 
time. It is not difficult to picture the scene—the barnyard dicker 
in the somnolent Cape Cod afternoon; the tanned farm-boy driving 
his purchase homeward through the silent, deserted Barnstable 
highway. Not quite so brisk a spectacle as the rush and roar 
of business in’ the seven vast plants of the Swift & Company 
which we know at this present; the Swift & Company that turns 
into dressed meat its 1,578,215 cattle, its 4,079,756 hogs, its 2,334,- 
261 sheep in one year! More than 20,000 head for every day 
in the year, including Sundays! Over 900-odd for every hour of 
the twenty-four! Over 14 for every minute of every hour during 
the whole 365 days in the year! 

The man doesn’t live who can grasp what all that means of 
human activity. It simply stuns and bewilders the mind to try 
to think of it. Gustavus [ranklin Swift’s vision was still ad- 
justed to Cape Cod perspectives when he bought the Heifer. It 
is just as well, perhaps, that the curtain between him and the 
future was not pulled aside. The prospect might have been too 
much for even so hard and level a head as his. 

There is a certain kind of Cape-Cod-bred Yankee, who, when he 
once gets under way with all his latent energies limbered up, 
acquires a momentum which rarely fails to land him on top of 
whatever heap he tackles. In the case of Cape Cod boys born 
with that propulsive power in their make-up an impulse to get 
away from the Cape frequently sets in early. 

Gustavus Franklin Swift was that kind of a Cape-Codder. Yet 
when farmer Swift, his father, gave him twenty dollars to buy the 
heifer with, he did it hoping to keep the boy at home, not as a 
stimulus to encourage him to go away. Already the impulse to 
cut loose from the Cape was operating strongly on the lad. The 
restless energy that was in him was chafing at his limita- 
tions. For four years, since he was a boy of fourteen, he had been 
at work. The local butcher had found use for his tireless activity 
and had rewarded the same with the lavish salary of one dollar 
per week. By the time he was eighteen Gustavus Franklin was 
doing better than this by two or three dollars. But still he 
was not satisfied. His capital consisted of some little knowl- 
edge of the butcher business, a large stock of sound sense, and 
the energy of a 40-horse-power steam-engine. These wares ke 
proposed to take to New York and see if he couldn’t turn them 
into money. 

* Don’t go, Gustavus,” said his father. ‘“ Stay at home, and [ll 
buy you an animal to kill, and you can start in the meat-market 

business yourself.” 
That is the way Gustavus 





ling force of it all was no 
longer there. 

The Heifer, in a word, 
grew to be the enormous 
concern known as “ Swift & 
Company,” one of the great- 
est industries ever built up 
by any one man in the 
world. Swift & Company 
may be taken as the type of 
all the great meat indus- 
tries in the country. To de- 
scribe its operations to-day 
is to describe, with as stri- 
king an _ illustration § as 
could be found, the opera- 
tions of all of them. It has, 
however, this attractive dis- 
tinction, that, while typical 
of all of them in its opera- 
tions, it has in the history 
of its origin and evolution 
an especial ring of that self- 








and the Heifer came to 
meet; that is how the vast 
concern of Swift & Company 
with its annual business of 
over two hundred million 
dollars came to be started. 
G. F. Swift and the Heifer 
were the original Swift & 
Company and the profits on 
Swift & Company’s first 
transaction were ten dollars. 
The firm’s assets when this 
first transaction was com- 
pleted consisted of this ten 
dollars plus the twenty dol- 
lars originally invested plus 
one pair of strong arms plus 
an unlimited reserve fund of 
one-man energy. 

The ,present assets, as set 
forth in the recent govern- 
ment report, amounts to 
over $64,000,000. The ap- 








reliant, individual, good old 
American go and push which 
in these whining days of in- 
dustrial cant and snuffle is 
hearty and refreshing. 

It was less than fifty years ago that Gustavus Franklin 
Swift and the Barnstable Heifer had the pleasure of forming each 
other’s acquaintance. Gustavus Franklin didn’t know it and the 
Heifer didn’t know it, but it was an epoch-marking event, that 
meeting. The Heifer never dreamed that it was then and there 
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parent total earnings of 
Swift & Company in the 
year 1904 were $3,850,000. 
The total earnings on the 
first transaction were $10. 
One year’s present-day increase on that first transaction foots up 
to the encouraging figure of $3,849,990. 

Now Swift & Company did well on that original Heifer trans- 
action. Even a pessimist will admit that. And yet Swift & Com- 
pany’s profits on a capital of $20, one pair of arms, and one unit 
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of unlimited human energy put Swift & Company’s profits on a 
capitalization of $35,000,000, 23,000 pairs of arms, and the same 
propelling energy away back in the shade. Swift & Com- 
pany’s profits on a $35,000,000 capitalization are 43 _ per 
cent. less than were Swift & Company’s profits on a capital of 
$20. Nay, they are even less than that. The $35,000,000 
capital paid last year a total dividend of 7 per cent. But there 
is no basis for a fair comparison between the 50 - per - cent. 
actual profit paid on Swift & Company’s first transaction and the 
7-per-cent. dividend paid on Swift & Company’s transactions for 
the year 1904. The 7-per-cent. dividend on the whole transactions 
of 1904 covers the total profits on the private car-lines, on all the 
by-product output, on sources of animal-product revenue unknown 
and unheard of when Swift & Company first began business with 
the Heifer of High Barnstable. The 50-per-cent. profit made on 
this first transaction was profit on dressed-beef sales only. Now 
Swift & Company’s profit on the dressed-beef sales of 1904 were 
only 1.9 per cent. When Gustavus Franklin and the Heifer were 
Swift & Company, the profits on dressed beef, in a word, beat those 
of the Swift & Company of to-day by fully 48 per cent. If the 
Swift & Company of to-day made the percentage of profit it did 
when it started business, its profits on $200,000,000 sales in 1904, 
instead of the $3,850,000 which they were, would have been $100,- 
000,000. On the other hand, if Swift & Company’s profit on the 
concern’s first dressed-beef sales had been what they were on the 
dressed-beef sales of 1904, Gustavus Franklin would have made a 
shade under 40 cents on the heifer transaction. 

Now, measured by even the Cape Cod standard of operations in 
high finance, this result would have left something to be desired. 
Just consider for a moment what the transaction involved and 
you will see yourself that a 2-per-cent. dividend on a twenty-dollar 
investment would hardly do. In the first place, Gustavus Frank- 
lin did all the work himself. He went at his own expense—of time 
—to the cattle country; be did his own buying; he paid the 
freight—shank’s mare—from the cattle country to his home plant; 
with his own hands he transformed the live stock into dressed 
beef; he himself quartered the beef and cut it up for the whole- 
sale trade; he personally conducted the distribution of each piece 
of meat to the consumer. This is where the Cape Cod boy excelled 
G. F. Swift, the Chicago packer, by securing in the earlier trans- 
action not only the two-per-cent. wholesale profits, but the re- 
tail profits as well. Probably it took him two or three days 
to dispose of his beef assets, with all that that involves of risk of 
loss in handling a perishable commodity. Then there came in 
the element of collections—collections that were slow and col- 
lections that failed. You see, with only a 40-cent-profit margin 
in the whole transaction to figure on in all this, the speculation 
was not what would be called very rosy with promise. It couldn’t 
be done, that’s all. With a ten-dollar-profit margin it was different. 

Of course, if it had been a matter of 500 heifers instead of one; 
if Gustavus Franklin had been next door to a cattle-buying market, 
where the farmer could at all times find a cash sale, and where, 
per consequence, he would deliver his own stock; if Gustavus had 
had his own hired buyers, skilled by long experience to purchase cat- 
tle closely and well, in the face of sharp competitive bidding; if 
he had had a plant equipped to do in forty minutes in the meat- 
preparing work what it took him by himself half a day or a 
day to do; if, instead of the immediate Barnstable neighborhood, 
he had had half of Massachusetts in which to distribute his meat 
to customers every morning—if he had had all this, he could have 
made as much money for himself on a 2-per-cent. profit as he could 
on a 50-per-cent. profit when going it alone. 

Incidentally, too, he would have had a business out of which 
the working population of half Barnstable might have got a 
good living.. The 48-per-cent. difference in profits would have 
been supporting half the families in the neighborhood, instead of 
going to him alone, and yet he would have been ahead the ten dol- 
lars just the same. 

Right there is one feature of the difference between the Swift & 
Company when it began business and the Swift & Company of to- 
day. On the one hand, a single person making a wholesale and retail 
profit on a small capital, doing all the work himself and support- 
ing himself only. On the other hand, a group of 6000 persons— 
shareholders—satisfied with a small profit on a large output and 
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supporting a population equal to that of a city of 100,000 in- 
habitants. ‘ 

But G. F. Swift alone did not work this transformation. With 
all deference to his phenomenal personal energy and his exceptional 
business sagacity, there is another factor to be taken into the 
reckoning. It is rather an important factor, too. It is the United 
States of America. The tremendous onrush of the United States 
since the early sixties; the bewildering growth of population and 
of the producing capacity of the country in the last forty years, 
this it is, of course, which has made possible the vast industrial 
concerns we now know. ‘Those who were long enough of limb, 
who had the deep chest, the staying powers, the wind endurance 
to keep up with the terrific pace of the United States—these are 
the ones who are at the head of the colossal concerns of to-day; 
these are the ones who were strong enough to swing into the 
procession and keep their places there when others dropped 
out. 

To be broad enough to broaden with the United States’ wonder- 
ful expansion; to meet and to be equal to the quickly widening 
fields into which, with headlong rapidity, the country has been 
plunging; to grasp the significance and the possibilities of the ever- 
widening circle of expansion with its new and more and more 
complex conditions—that is what it has meant and still means to 
keep abreast of the industrial times in. America. 

Those who are blowing and panting up towards the front in 
this rapid rush are sometimes called “captains of industry.” 
There is a good deal of bosh in what that term implies. The per- 
sonal factor is, of course, tremendous; but the real Captain of 
Industry in America is Uncle Sam—the fierce, united energy of 
the American people working out their splendid destiny. Uncle 
Sam is the real captain of industry. It is he who is striding 
along in the lead. The rest of the procession is a foot-race trying 
to keep up with the old man. 

luke every other great industrial concern in this country, Swift 
& Company is an evolution. It has had to grow and expand as the 
country has grown and expanded—either that or drop from a 
rank in front to a rank farther back. It was not a matter of 
choice. It was often reluctantly and against their wills that Swift 
& Company and great concerns like it accepted conditions that 
arose. They were literally forced from one step of expansion to an- 
other. There was no alternative. Concerns which thought there 
was an alternative and tried to take it, which either could not or 
would not grasp the broader problems which the country un- 
folded so rapidly one after another, fell back among the little 
fellows; took their places among the contented or discontented 
plodders in the rear. : 

There is a type of American who is fit to lead in any great 
transaction. Americans of this type always come to the front 
when occasion demands them. Whether it be on the field of bat- 
tle or on the deck of a man-of-war, whether it be in the count- 
ing-room or in the factory, Americans of this type are always 
there at the front; always equal to the emergency. G. F. 
Swift was of this type. He was not the only one in his day and 
generation, by any means. There were and are plenty more like 
him. But he was one of them. He swung into his own particular 
industrial group in the procession, worked his way up to the 
front, and kept his place there because he was big enough and 
broad enough to grasp and meet the widening eonditions as they 
arose. 

To tell the story of the evolution of G. F. Swift and of the 
great commercial organization he built up; how step by step he 
and it were compelled to wider and wider fields—to tell this 
story is simply to tell, by a concrete example, the story of the 
great American meat industry of to-day—to tell how that indus- 
try was evolved by the relentless logic of iron conditions from the 
little to the vast. The one-man power, of course, is there through 
it all. His resistless energy it was which formulated the industry 
and gave it its momentum. But the momentum once gained was 
beyond even his power to control. It went on and grew ever 
bigger and bigger as it went. G. F. Swift set the forces of a great 
evolution to work, and the evolution went right along, taking G. 
F. Swift with it. From the sole motive power he became in a 
way a mere passenger. 

To be Continued. 








































For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


That Horlick’s Malted Milk is the best 
milk-food for the baby is proved by 
thousands of healthy infants everywhere. 
It is pure, rich milk, so modified and en- 
riched with the extract of selected malted 
grains as to be easily digested by the 
weakest stomach. Ready at a moment’s 
notice by simply stirring in water. No 
additional milk or cooking is required. 

Very sustaining for nursing mothers. 
A healthful, invigorating food drink for 
everybody, from infancy to old age. A 
glassful taken hot before retiring induces 
restful sleep. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent 
free, if mentioned. At all druggists. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Co., 
Racine Wis., U.S. A. 


London, Montreal, 
England. Canada. 
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Our segars are known and 
enjoyed everywhere — from 
tip to butt they prove their 
worth, For instance, try 
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** The Perfect Havana.’’ 
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Moving this Year’s Record 
Grain Crop 
(Continued from page 1632.) 
such true tales of hardship and adventure 
“coming down on the last trip of the sea- 
son” as would grace the narrative of an 

arctic explorer. 

One glance at the wreck chart will 
show to what extent the greed for high 
rates will urge the owners of vessels. The 
paltry extra pay for which the sailors will 
chance their lives is almost certain to be 
scattered to the winds the first night they 
are on shore in Buffalo. A score of heroes 
could be named; this very season will add 
many more, but one little story that some- 
how stands out above the others in my mind 
is that of Peter and Nils, two Danish broth- 
ers who had shipped together on the schooner 
Emma a season or so past. : 

The mate had gone in and out of the ship- 
ping-offices and saloons in Buffalo offering 
fifty-five dollars a month to men who would 
make a voyage to end in the first week of 
December, and the two brothers were among 
the venturesome handful that shipped with 
him. The night before Thanksgiving the 
Emma was laboring down Huron in a north- 
western gale, which crept around into the 
north and east, and grew frightfully cold, 
at the same time bringing out into her track 
great fields of ice, not yet heavy enough 
in mass to be dangerous, only that it took 
a double watch at the wheel owing to the 
collisions with the floes. In the first night- 
watch two men were hurt by a fall of the 
ice that sheathed the rigging; one other, an 
Italian, succumbed to the cold, and the mas- 
ter slipped on the deck, falling so heavily 
as to be stretched out helpless below. At 
midnight the two Danes went to the wheel, 
and the mate to the bow to strain his eyes 
into the black night. The ice had forced a 
leak amidships, and the cook and the only 
other sailor toiled at the pumps. The gale 
and. coid increased, and the little schooner 
was fighting for her very life. The failure 
of the two Danes to hold her true meant the 
end. About dawn the wind fell, and the 
schooner made the shelter of a wooded is- 
land. With the fall of the wind came a 
blanket of snow, and when the mate came 
aft he found Peter and Niles each with his 
left hand frozen hard and fast to the wheel, 
a deliberate sacrifice by agreement to enable 
them to hold their posts of duty. 

Just as when coming up the harbor of 
New York one is impressed by the towering 
outline of the great business buildings, so 
do the huge elevators of Buffalo, the world’s 
greatest grain-storage centre, rise above the 
lake front, and form the city’s most con- 
spicuous feature. From the lake one sees 
to the left the scattering group that fronts 
the Erie Canal, known as the Black Rock 
group; in the centre are the enormous 
structures lining the banks of the Buffalo 
River, and off to the right are the piers, 
elevators, carriers, and massed equipment of 
the Lehigh Valley basin, where, by the fore- 
thought of some wise head years ago, a 
terminal was established from which to 
send coal up the lakes and to receive lum- 
ber and grain coming down. I do not know 
who had the - prophetic mind, but the 
prophecy has been fulfilled, and the Lehigh 
has the advantage in the handling of the 
hundreds of millions of bushels of grain that 
come to Buffalo each year. 

In New York, Baltimore, Boston, and Phil- 
adelphia there are great elevators and store- 
houses building. New steamers are launched 
each year whose design is to carry grain to 
Liverpool. Ten years from this time the 
United States and Canada will be producing 
six billion bushels as a record crop, instead 
of three, and with this statement a score of 
questions arise. How great will Buffalo 
grow with the doubled grain traffic and 
the Niagara frontier power? How can the 
present channels to the sea double their 
capacity? Is the projected new 1000-ton- 
barge canal half large enough? These and 
a score of others. And yet another question. 
When, in this coming winter, one sees the 
lines of the needy shivering before the char- 
ity bread wagons at midnight, and it is 
recalled that for each man there a cart-load 
of grain was grown this year, what will 
answer the query of who got that man’s 
share? 
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Baltimore 
is in all the elements of & 
superior quality 

: 


The 
Perfect Whiskey 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





The Expert Waitress 


| By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


|The whole duty of the waitress— 
what to serve and how to serve it. 
| Cloth, $1.00 


“HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





Books on the Operas 


By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 


The Story of the Rhinegold 
told for young people 


Tt contains the four operas of Wagner’s ‘‘ Nibelungen 
Ring,” The Rhinegold, The Walkiire, Siegfried, the 
Gétterdimmerung, woven into the form of a story, 
and thus adapted to the comprehension of children, 
although in great demand by older readers who desire 
an intelligent, consecutive, and concise guide to the 
Nibelungen circle, told with charming simplicity. 
Iustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25 


Wonder Tales from Wagner 


Contents: — The Flying Dutchman; Tannhauser ; 
Lohengrin ; Tristan and Isolde; The Meistersinger 
of Nuremberg. Planned upon much the same lines 
as ‘‘ The Story of the Rhinegold,” and forms an in- 
valuable companion volume to that book. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25 


Wotan, Siegfried, and Briinhilde 


In her unpretentious study of these three principal 


characters, Miss Chapin, thanks to her sound knowl- 

edge and sympathetic insight, appeals as strongly to 

advanced Wagnerian ‘scholars as to intelligent laymen. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS,N.Y. 
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Seeing New York 


An out-of-town newspaper reports the fol- 
lowing adventure of two middle-aged ladies 
from the country who recently visited New 
York. Finding themselves at Fifty-ninth 
Street and Fifth Avenue, and having heard 
of the public automobiles that take visitors 
on sight-seeing trips through the Park, they 
accosted a young gentleman in an automobile 
coat about to climb into a large motor-car 
standing at the entrance. They expressed 
their desire to make the trip through the 
Park, and proceeded to climb into the ma- 
chine. The young man looked somewhat sur- 
prised, but politely helped his passengers 
into the car, got in himself, and started at 
an easy pace up the East Drive. After an 
hour’s tour of the Park under the guidance 
of the accommodating motorist, the two 
ladies requested to be set down, and in- 
quired the charge to be paid. “ Well,” said 
the young man, “ that will cost you ten cents 
apiece.” “They paid him, and on the way out 
stopped to ask a policeman the path to the 
nearest gate. He told them, and then re- 
marked, “ By the way, I suppose yez know 
who that was who had yez in his auto- 
mobile?” 

The ladies did not know. 

“That was young Mr. Vanderbilt,” he 
said, with a chuckle. 





An Anecdote of Wagner 


Tue following anecdote of Wagner is told 
by Alfred Reisenauer, the pianist, who, as a 
pupil of Liszt, knew the composer of 
“ Parsifal ” personally. 

“W: agner was always more or less self- 
conscious,” says Reisenauer, “and only at 
rare intervals did his friends see him in 
moods that could be called anything but 
premeditated. In Bayreuth I saw him in 
a highly characteristic situation, and I never 
shall forget it. It was at a rehearsal of 
‘Parsifal” The garden scene had just been 
admirably sung and danced, whereupon 
Wagner, in his exuberant joy, hugged and 
kissed the artists, and then, quite beside 
himself, got down on all fours and barked 
like a dog, concluding his exhibition by 
throwing his legs in the air and balancing 
himself on his head. At this interesting 
moment Liszt and several of his pupils, in- 
cluding myself, walked on the stage. Quick 
as a flash, Liszt, who always played the réle 
of Wagner’s self-constituted defender, said 
grimly, ‘ Well, if that’s a pose, it’s the hard- 
est one in the world to hold, by thunder!’ 
For the sake of the Meister we tried to re- 
strain our mirth, but the effort was not 
wholly successful. I firmly believe, however, 
that Wagner himself was secretly pleased at 
the sensation for which he was responsible.” 





Hen News 


“Tr is with peculiar pleasure,” writes the 
editor of a journal devoted to the interests 
of hens, “ that The Industrious Hen presents 
her readers with a picture and short sketch 
of Judge . Judge was born 
in 1855, and at the age of fifteen began the 
breeding of thoroughbred poultry by taking 
up Light Brahmas. Judge has written 
about hens for all the prominent poultry 
journals in the country.” 














Her Message 


A woMAN living in a town not far from 
New York commissioned her husband while 
in the city to purchase a motto for the 
Sunday-school. After he had left it sud- 
denly occurred to her that she had neglected 
to tell him the desired inscription or the 
proper size of the card. Going to a near-by 
telegraph-office she wrote out a message to 
her husband containing the necessary in- 
formation, and handed it to the operator. 
It read as follows: 

“John Johnson, —— Broadway, New 
York City: 

“Unto Us a Child is Born,—8 feet long 
and 5 feet wide.” 
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Bitters 


The Gem of the Sideboard. 
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The best of mixed drinks vary. UNDERBERG 
BOONEKAMP BITTERS (‘‘Liqueur”) is ALWAYS 
THE SAME. Its effects are delightful, stimulating, 
bracing and appetizing. At the club or the home, for 
yourself, your guests, and for the whole family, it is 
the ‘‘nip, par excellence.”—Can be used as-a liqueur 
or poured through cracked ice.—It is the best friend 
of the stomach known, refreshing and beneficial at all 
hours. The favorite with ladies, as it is with men. 

Used and endorsed by the highest authorities. 


Enjoyable as a Cocktail and Better for You 
6,000,000 Bottles Imported Into the United States. 


At Grocers’, Wine Merchants’, Hotels, Clubs, Cafés, Restaurants, Etc. 


Bottled Only by H. UNDERBERG ALBRECHT, Rheinberg, Germany, Since 1846. 


LUYTIES bROTHERS, GENERAL AGENTS, NEW YORK.’ 





TIMELY AND IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





American 
Diplomacy 


Its Spirit and Achievements 
By Professor John Bassett Moore 


This series of papers by Professor 
Moore, of Columbia University, the 
greatest living authority on the history 
of American diplomacy, has com- 
manded wide attention both in this 
country and abroad. It places many 
facts before the public for the first 
time, and shows how the American pol- 
icy of carrying on international dealings 
squarely and aboveboard has made 
American diplomacy one of the great 
formative forces in modern history. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 





The 
Reconstruction of 


Religious Belief 


By W. H. Mallock 


An interesting and timely volume on 
the great subject of the contradictions 
between science and religion. The 
author, W. H. Mallock, takes a new 
point of view. He accepts all the 
new teachings of science, and then, 
adopting the scientific method, goes on 
to show how religion may still justify 
itself and solve the apparent contra- 
dictions that beset an ultimate solu- 
tion. 


Price, $1.75 net 





HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Business 
Men 


Prefer The California Limited 
when they travel between Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

It's quick—Only 68% hours. 

It's luxurious —Compartment and 


observation Pullmans, dining car and 
buffet-smoker. 


And Harvey serves the meals. 








Daily service begins early in Novem- 
ber—until then, semi-weekly. 


All the facts, if you address Passenger Dept. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry., Chicago. 











NO CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT. 


Flat-house Owner (who has been called around with reference to complaints 
of the thin walls): ‘‘Can you hear me?” 

Janitor (in next room): ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

Flat-house Owner: ‘‘Can you see me?”’ 

Janitor: ‘* No, sir.” 

Flat-house Owner: ‘‘ Come along—next house.” 


All the Way 








A DELICIOUS MOMENT FOR THE HUNTER. 


ESPECIALLY IF HE KNOWS HIS SHELLS S a E bi C E R iA iN 


SMO! . 
ARE LOADED WITH DU PONT SMOKELESS. PERFECT 
E. I. Du Pont Company 


Wilmington, Delaware Sie al P Q ll i) 














USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postagestamps. Ask for catd R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











FOR g» MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 








»m PISO’S CURE FOR ww 
aromatic for all wine,epirt and’ sods fey CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, oy 
»Sspiritand soda heal Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes Good. Use 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounce os in ti Sold by druggists. or] 
of sherry or eweetened water after = 4 7 — 

meals, affords relief and aids digestion. in On @ lh. boa 6.8 oe). ee 
BITTERS Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
Read TH, MBL ey ae ae ee 10 to 20 days. 
© pa cured. e 
Read THE GA ER. By the Aathor of THE MASQUERADER Dk, J. i: SEEPENS Co, 
, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Dept. 57. 


CALIFORNIA—4 Days from New York or Boston—By New York Central. 
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